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Culture in Education 


BY HAROLD CHIDSEY 


The Cultural and the Practical in the Curriculum 
of the Small College 


ih article has two purposes. 
The first is to distinguish 
between the cultural and the 
practical aspects of a college cur- 
riculum. The second is to suggest 
a philosophy of education for the 
small college, especially for the college 
having both academic and engineering 
departments. 

In pursuing our first objective, we 
desire to define and differentiate, not 
to evaluate. In our opinion, we 
evaluate too much. It is the easiest 
thing in the world to make value 
judgments. We do this almost as 
easily as we breathe. In fact, most 
of the statements we make merely 
exhale our emotional preferences. 
When the silent films first relin- 
quished their silence, expressions of 
disapproval were heard on all sides. 
No reasons for regretting the change 
were given, or even entertained; it 
was just disapproved. But there 


were at least two individuals, Hugo 
Minsterberg and Charlie Chaplin, 
who had been engaging in a little 
analysis. They knew why they re- 
gretted the change: the opportunity 
to develop a new art of pantomime 
seemed lost forever. For them, there 
was meaning in debating the issue. 
Evaluation after analysis is, as a 
procedure, very rare. The prevailing 
practice is to base our value judg- 
ments, not upon clearly discerned 
differences, but upon habit, con- 
vention, and tradition—that is, upon 
emotion; and, accordingly, we label 
certain courses cultural and certain 
other courses practical, blithely igno- 
rant of what we mean by such 
division but, nevertheless, quite con- 
fident that the former are superior. 
It would be well for a college 
community to place a moratorium 
upon value judgments and to give 
special attention to judgments of the 
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analytical type. It is much more 
important, from the academic stand- 
point, to know why a picture is 
beautiful than to call it such; to 
know why an act is good than to call 
it such; to know what God is than 
vehemently to affirm or deny His 
existence; to know what the spiritual 
life is, and to teach our students 
what it is, than to get panicky over 
the lack on our campuses of some- 
thing whose essence is about as clear 
to most people as the love life of an 
earthworm; to know the difference 
between the cultural and the practical 
than to go about calling the courses 
of our colleagues by good and bad 
names. Many a faculty quarrel, 
resulting in emotionally incompatible 
factions, is the result of labeling some 
courses cultural and some practical, 
with the unanalyzed implication that 
the former are higher in value. 

It is neither possible nor desir- 
able to place a permanent ban upon 
value judgments. Analytical judg- 
ments will, in the opinion of the 
writer, always lead finally to a value 
judgment; we would not think if 
there were not some interest at stake. 
But the latter type of judgment 
should be indulged in only after 
analysis has revealed the specific 
value involved. 

Analysis should precede evalua- 
tion, not only in assertions concerning 
academic matters, but also, as has 
been indicated, in those pertaining 
to most of the events and affairs of 
life., Great havoc has been wrought 
by the notion of “higher” and 
“lower” values. Goodness, beauty, 
and truth are the higher ones. Phys- 
ical prowess, bodily delights, and 
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material possessions are the lower 
ones. We can justly ask: Who said 
so, and why? Can anyone tell us 
offhand why a good poem is higher 
in the scale of values than a good 
meal when one in hungry? All the 
evils of a stuffy puritanism and of a 
fanatical asceticism flow from the ten. 
dency tolabel things “high” and “low” 
prior to an analysis of the differences, 

Any textbook in ethics will tell us 
that the higher values are higher 
because more durable, sharable, and 
the like, and some will add the rather 
dubious economic criterion of scarcity.! 
But in defining the higher as durable, 
sharable, or the like, one can say, for 
example, that a Beethoven symphony 
is higher in value than a breath of 
fresh air after coming out of the 
“movies” (because the one has these 
characteristics and the other has not) 
only if one accepts the meaning 
initially assigned to “‘higher values.” 
What is to be said to the man who 
does not rate permanence or a shar- 
able quality above intensity or egoistic 
satisfaction? Even granting that dur- 
able and sharable values are ordinarily 
higher, a good case could be made out 
for the superiority of the impermanent 
and unsharable bodily and economic 
values by pointing to their basic 
character as furnishing that without 
which the other values could not exist. 

Differences are much more impor- 
tant than ratings. It is only by 
knowing differences that we can 
assign values to their appropriate 


1Some authors place the intrinsic character of 
values in this list. We are assuming that no one 
would be seriously interested in values that are 
not intrinsic, or cannot be considered as having an 
intrinsic, that is to say a noninstrumental aspect, 
or as leading to values that have an intrinsic 
character. 
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spheres and give to each the proper 
emphasis. There are times when it 
is highly valuable to discuss the 
physical and chemical nature of fire, 
but when one is trapped in an upper 
story of a building wrapped in flames, 
a fire net will seem somewhat more 
valuable than any theory, beautiful 
and convincing though the latter may 
be. In planning one’s existence it is 
well to know that certain things are 
durable, sharable, and scarce, and 
others possessed of the opposite quali- 
ties; but it advances the good life not 
one jot merely to attach labels of 
approval and disapproval. We wish 
to advance the good life, rather than 
to assign positions in a scale of 
excellence to the departments of a 
college. It is, therefore, from a non- 
controversial point of view that we 
approach the problem of the relation 
between the cultural and the practical 
in the college curriculum. But lest 
there be misunderstanding at the 
beginning, let us state emphatically 
that we do not deny degrees of value, 
but merely hold that one can be 
certain of their validity, in any 
context, only after careful analysis. 


T IS always possible to define 

things so broadly as to wipe out all 
distinctions, and thus all too easily 
solve a problem by eliminating it. 
Defining religion as “‘the good life 
lived with zest and fervor” eliminates 
the problem of the relation of religion 
to morality, because morality is also 
that. Art defined as “expression” 
eliminates the necessity of distinguish- 
ing between artistic and inartistic 
types of expression. And, in the 
same way, to define the cultural as 
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anything of human interest, as many 
do, especially those who do not have 
much of it, would enable us to stop 
at this point. Our problem would be 
solved by being dissipated into a lazy 
vagueness, bringing with it emo- 
tional contentment but no intellectual 
clarity. Clarity, however, rather than 
emotional contentment is what we 


need, and clarity can be secured only 


by making a definition narrow or 
exclusive enough really to define. 
Culture is frequently used as a 
synonym of civilization. One can do 
so if one chooses; but then some other 
word must be selected to designate 
that which we are attempting to 
distinguish from the practical. It 
seems to be conducive to clarity to 
give to culture the narrower con- 
notation assigned it in this article, 
and to employ the word “civiliza- 
tion” as meaning the sum of the 
cultural and the practical. With this 
distinction accepted, at least for our 
present purpose, we can turn to the 
analysis of our two concepts, making 
applications after our analysis is 
complete. 

Human intelligence operates, we 
believe, in two ways. On the one 
hand, it intuits, expresses, and appre- 
ciates values; and on the other hand, 
it prepares for action—and by action 
we mean literally moving a bit of 
matter from one place and putting it 
in another. The artist intuits, ex- 
presses, and appreciates, and, as 
artist, is not interested in action. 
George Grosz, the most distinguished 
artist of modern Germany, now living 
in New York City, is, as cartoonist, 
“the scourge of Junkers; the most 
explicit and pitiless satirist of the 
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social habits of man since Swift.’ 
Grosz is a social radical, but has never 
engaged in reform through social 
action. He merely intuits, expresses, 
and hopes, not vainly, for apprecia- 
tion. The engineer or economist acts 
or prepares for action; and, as engineer 
or economist, is not interested in 
appreciation and its related activities. 
The engineers for the Boulder Dam 
were probably not blind to its beauty 
and impressive magnitude; but their 
aim was to make a desert fertile, and 
their work was, therefore, primarily 
practical rather than appreciative. 
Thorstein Veblen was mainly inter- 
ested in the equitable distribution of 
wealth, Jane Addams in the elimina- 
tion of the slums and slum life. Both 
of the latter two were undoubtedly 
keenly sensitive to human values; but 
their outstanding achievements were 
in the field of social engineering and 
were, therefore, practical. 

We need scarcely add that an artist 
may also be an engineer or economist, 
and an engineer or economist an 
artist; and that, furthermore, because 
value elicits action, these two types 
of intelligence are rarely, if ever, 
found in an unmixed state.* The 
artist must use tools, and work 
through a physical medium to express 
what he feels; the engineer may stop 
to appreciate the beauty of the tools 
which he uses to displace matter 
(matter, of course, including human 
beings, their homes, and possessions), 
or he may turn artist and be interested 


*Craven, Thomas. Modern Art. New York: 
Simon and Schuster, 1934. p. 204. 

*Because it is a process of abstraction, all 
analysis falsifies concrete reality. This falsification 
is a necessary one; it is for pragmatic purposes. 
But we must not forget that reality never quite fits 
into the molds of our analyses. 
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in increasing the beauty of the phys. 
ical stuff of the world through this 
very displacement. But the func. 
tions of the artist and engineer are 
clearly different. One studies to pro. 
duce skill in appreciation, which must 
be “expressed” finally, and the other 
to produce skill in action. Both, as 
theorists, will, on occasion, if they are 
sensitive, merely enjoy the beauty in 
the logical arrangements of their ideas, 


HE cultural courses of a college, 

we venture to suggest, are those 
that develop appreciation and ex. 
pression for their own sakes, those 
that point out and enhance the 
things that are good in themselves; 
for example, logical and mathematical 
relations, the theories of pure science, 
the beauty of nature and artistic 
creations, the history of ideas con- 
sidered mainly as the product of the 
human spirit, and play and physical 
pleasure taken intrinsically rather 
than instrumentally. The practical 
courses are those that teach us how 
to do something, how to move a bit 
of stuff, whether it be a piece of steel, 
or a dollar bill, or the population of 
the congested areas of a city, from 
one spot and place it in another. It 
must be insisted, however, that the 
differences obtaining between courses 
are relative rather than absolute; and 
it is to be hoped that no one will 
waste time reminding himself that 


‘At this point we are interpreting both art and 
engineering broadly; the former as inclusive of 
poetry and all forms of literature, as well as o! 
painting and music; the latter as inclusive of bank- 
ing, statesmanship, preventive medicine, and other 
forms of social engineering, as well as of bridge 
building and the extraction of ore from the bowels 
of the earth. Elsewhere in this article, the term 
“engineering” will be used in its conventional 
sense. 
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some particular practical course has 
an appreciation element, or some 
appreciation course a practical ele- 
ment. That would be easy to do, 
and such findings are to be assumed. 
But we all know that courses in 
poetry or higher mathematics, on the 
one hand, and courses in sewage 
disposal or banking, which we suppose 
teaches the disposal of “filthy lucre,” 
on the other hand, are different. 
And, in our opinion, this difference 
isdue to the relative amounts of appre- 
ciation or cultural content. 

Mr. Rockwell, head of the Depart- 
ment of Civil Engineering in Lafayette 
College, some time ago, read an 
interesting statistical paper before a 
faculty audience in which he dem- 
onstrated quite conclusively that the 
engineering courses at Lafayette, and 
doubtless his conclusions would hold 
for other institutions, contain as many 
subjects not strictly pertaining to the 
professional activity of their field as 
do the premedicine and_prebusi- 
ness specimen curriculums published 
in the Lafayette catalogue. This was 
worth doing and should give food for 
thought to those conducting the aca- 
demic departments analyzed by Mr. 
Rockwell. But we wonder whether 
the issue that has been in the back of 
our minds, as we have from time to 
time discussed the difference between 
the academic and engineering depart- 
ments of our colleges, has not referred 
to the degree of cultural content to be 
found in the engineering curriculum, 
rather than to the number of courses 
from the departments of arts and 
sciences to be found in it. We do 
not believe the engineers can be 
assured that, by merely adding courses 
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from the arts side of a college, they 
are increasing cultural content. From 
the cultural standpoint, to add a 
course in machine design to an 
engineering curriculum not already 
having it would be just as significant 
as adding one in transportation or 
labor problems, for neither would 
have outstanding cultural content. 
The conventional divisions of a college 
catalogue should have no influence on 
an intelligent faculty given to analysis, 
rather than to words and labels. 

It is not for a philosopher to tell an 
engineer, or an economist, or a 
political scientist, or a biologist what 
he should put into his preprofessional 
curriculum. Nor, as we have tried 
abundantly to make clear, are we at 
the moment passing any judgment 
upon the relative merits of cultural 
and practical courses. The important 
thing is that they are different, and 
we have tried to indicate the differ- 
ence. What we have done, should, 
if reasonably well done, make it clear 
that, if our engineering colleagues, or 
those sponsoring the prebusiness, pre- 
law, and premedicine curriculums 
really desire to increase the cultural 
content of their respective fields of 
study, they must turn to the apprecia- 
tion courses, rather than to the prac- 
tical ones; to literature, to the fine 
arts, to the history of ideas, to 
aesthetics, to theoretical ethics, to 
logic and mathematics, or to pure 
science, rather than to economics, gov- 
ernment, applied science, practical 
religion, or applied ethics; in a word, to 
those subjects which give the student a 
sense of intrinsic values, values good of 
themselves, and not good merely as pro- 
ductive of something else that is good. 
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The writer, who already has known 
several small colleges of the dual 
type rather intimately, finds their 
outstanding characteristic the lack 
of a philosophy of education. There 
is much talk, but little agreement or 
formulation, and less practice based 
upon any accepted formula. In turn- 
ing to our proposed philosophy, we 
make a modest effort to eliminate 
this weakness. We believe that a 
small college should stand for a par- 
ticular emphasis (there is little virtue 
in mere smallness) and direct its 
efforts accordingly. 


HERE are several objectives 

from which to choose. We might 
emphasize the practical, making the 
cultural courses merely subsidiary 
to the turning out of competent 
engineers, doctors, lawyers, and busi- 
nessmen. The cultural courses would 
then be given merely to prepare the 
professional man for the enjoyment 
of his leisure hours. That would be a 
legitimate objective, and is, perhaps 
as much as any, the present aim of 
most small colleges. We might edu- 
cate for citizenship, exclusively for 
the enjoyment of the treasures of the 
past, or toward any of the goals 
frequently mentioned by educators. 
Much could be said in support of any 
one of these objectives. Something 
could also doubtless be said for not 
choosing, but trying to do something 
in each direction. However, in the 
last program, there would be loss 
suffered through diffusion, a loss 
which is not necessary; for a philos- 
ophy could, in our opinion, be adopted 
which would give definite direction 
to our efforts, and at the same time 
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be inclusive, in at least an incidental 
way, of all the mentioned goals. 

We propose that the small col. 
lege educate, primarily, for the dis. 
covery, appreciation, and embodiment 
of the intrinsic values of life. Some 
values are almost always intrinsic, 
Examples of these are personal 
liberty, beauty, satisfaction of scien. 
tific curiosity or of the spirit of 
adventure, reasonable security, play 
and recreation, and friendship. Some 
are almost always extrinsic or instru- 
mental. Examples of these are 
money except for the miser, political 
and economic organization, moral 
rules except for the moralistic busy- 
body, academic marks except for the 
pedant, technical plans and specifica. 
tions and physical tools. Some are 
either intrinsic or extrinsic, according 
to the relations in which they are 
considered. Examples of these are 
food, sex, shelter, health, work, and 
moral character. Intrinsic values, as 
we are employing the phrase through- 
out this article, include those that are 
ordinarily intrinsic, and, in_ their 
intrinsic sense, those that may be 
either intrinsic or extrinsic. 

This objective, besides giving the 
individual the personal satisfaction 
offered by such values, would be 
particularly timely. We are in an 
age of reformulation in all human 
spheres, in economics, in government, 
in morality, and in religion. How 
can such reformulation be successful 
without a keen appreciation of those 
goods of life which are satisfying? 
All of the schemes developed in these 
fields of man’s interests are set forth 
as “‘ best embodiments” of the intrinsic 
values. Our graduates should know 
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whether or not the claims are well 
founded. Taboo morality has broken 
down. Reflective morality has taken 
its place, and the reflection centers 
around these intrinsic values. Each 
individual, left without an external 
authority, must make his own selec- 
tion from these values and accomplish 
his own integration. The politico- 
economic war now going on is a war 
between opposed systems of human 
values. Our graduates must know 
which cause to espouse. An educated 
engineer must be acquainted with the 
social significance of his efforts if he 
is to be effective as man and crafts- 
man. Many of our most thought- 
ful students no longer find any 
satisfaction in conventional and insti- 
tutionalized religion. For them, mean- 
ing can be restored to life only by 
making it clear that intrinsic values 
are to be found within experience 
itself, and that these values are not 
destroyed when one finds that he 
can no longer look upon them as the 
gifts of God. And, finally, in a world 
of an ever increasing number of 
dictatorships some institution must 
protest against the ignoring and 
flouting of such intrinsic values as 
personal freedom, individuality, and 
a genuinely courageous thinking in 
science and philosophy. This protest 
can be made effective only if the 
appreciation and inculcation of such 
values are emphasized. 

Whenever there is an animated 
academic discussion in progress, one 
will find that, in the last analysis, it 
centers about the notion of intrinsic 
value. Is beauty only for beauty’s 
sake, or should it, sometimes at least, 
deliberately serve some other value? 
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Can art be the handmaiden of social 
justice and remain art? What is 
liberty? Is it that which the Liberty 
League conceives it to be, or what 
Mr. Dewey says it is in his book Lider- 
alism and Social Action?’ We cannot 
answer this question without a refer- 
ence to intrinsic values. What are 
the merits of a planned economy? 
This is another question that cannot 
be answered without taking into con- 
sideration the intrinsic values lost 
and gained in establishing such an 
economy. And must not the issue of 
militarism, pacifism, or an_ inter- 
mediate position be decided by relating 
it to the intrinsic values at stake? 


E CONTEND that no impor- 

tant problem of the present day 

can be solved except by an analysis 
that penetrates to a base of intrinsic 
values, and that this analysis will 
acquire significance only when these 
values are genuinely and deeply 
appreciated. Whenever one is indif- 
ferent to the progress of fascism or 
communism, it indicates that he is 
not fully aware of the meaning of 
freedom and individuality. And it 
should be added that the soundness 
of our conclusions, especially in respect 
to social problems, will be, to a high 
degree, dependent upon the breadth, 
as well as upon the depth, of our 
education in intrinsic values. For, in 
appraising present social tendencies, 
freedom and individuality are not the 
only intrinsic values to be considered. 
The man whose education has been 
cultural will think also of the values 
of a decent leisure, the values of 
family life, of play, and of the arts. A 
5New York: G. P. Putman’s Sons, 1935. pp. 24; 34+ 
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college that, by encouraging the ten- 
dency to professional specialization in 
undergraduate years, in medicine and 
education, as well as in engineering, 
gives less and less attention to 
intrinsic values, is depriving mankind 
of an adequate basis of judgment. 

Human society appears to be in one 
of those recurrent stages of its history 
in which it is being called upon to 
re-create its cultural unity. Educa- 
tional leaders must thwart the efforts 
of the Hitlers, the Mussolinis, and the 
Liberty Leaguers to re-create that 
unity regressively if a golden oppor- 
tunity to build a better world is not 
to be lost, or at least postponed. 
And real ‘leaders, those genuinely 
desiring a better world, will speak, 
primarily, not in the terms of finished 
and well-rounded theories, but in the 
terms of intrinsic values. 


RANTING that our philosophy 

of education is timely and there- 
fore effective, would it unify the 
work of the college of the dual type, 
or would its adoption mean the 
elimination of engineering? We be- 
lieve that the engineering courses 
could be retained, and as an integral 
and desirable part of a college, pro- 
vided an addition of courses truly 
cultural be made to the engineering 
curriculum, even if a fifth or sixth 
year of study be necessitated. We 
have heard much of the advantage, 
for faculty and students, of having 
the two curriculums of arts and 
engineering. But how many of us 
teaching in the colleges of the dual 
type (and the writer has taught in 
three) honestly feel this much adver- 
tised advantage? It would seem that 
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merely bringing the arts and engineer. 
ing groups together on one campus, 
and having them live a common social 
life, had not brought it about, and 
never will. The point of contact 
between them must be one in the 
realm of ideas and ideals if it is to be 
effective. There must be a common 
basis in appreciation if this advantage 
is to materialize. The basic educa- 
tion must be the same for lawyer, 


business man, clergyman, engineer, 
educator, and doctor: it must be 
cultural. Then, there can be a real 


“give and take” in thought and 
conversation concerning the specific 
ways and means each of these pro- 
fessional groups adopts in finding, 
establishing, and maintaining life’s 
intrinsic goods. In The Life of 
Reason Mr. Santayana writes: “The 
art of distributing interest among 
the occasions and vistas of life so 
as to lend them a constant worth, and 
at the same time to give feeling an 
ideal object, is at bottom the sole 
business of education.’’6 

The searching out of the values of 
life which truly satisfy is one of the 
most interesting and absorbing ex- 
periences that anyone with a sensitive 
mind can have: it is the essence of 
adventurous thinking. It produces 
furthermore, what we call maturity; 
for the maturing process is merely a 
progressive penetration into the field 
of values which brings the richly 
rewarding ones into effective promi- 
nence. The philosophy of education 
that we are offering is, thus, not 
artificial, but entirely natural. Our 
theory of a sound curriculum—f it 
can be called a theory—is scarcely 

®New York: Charles Scribner’s Son. Vol. IV, p. 57. 
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CULTURE IN EDUCATION 


more than a description of the way 
in which spiritual growth occurs. 

Values arise out of human im- 
pulses and interests. Seldom will 
a student work hard in a course 
without interest. The professors of 
engineering will labor in vain to 
turn out a distinguished professional 
product unless the way has been 
prepared for them; on the one hand, 
by the mathematician and scientist 
who have awakened in the student a 
genuine interest in pure mathematics 
and pure science; and on the other 
hand, by the philosopher, professor of 
literature, or someone whose special 
business it is to present—directly by 
analysis, or indirectly by arousing 
new interests, but never by preach- 
ing—more inspiring final goals than 
the making of a living, or even the 
development of technical skill. And 
analogous statements could be made 
in respect to any of the other pro- 
fessional fields. 

The engineer, economist, and politi- 
cal scientist must seek the aid of 
students of the arts and the pure 
sciences, not only for immediate 
academic ends, but also, as we have 
indicated, in the project of building 
a social world in which more of the 
intrinsic values will be embodied; for 
these values before being embodied 
must first be recognized, analyzed, 
and systematized. Mankind never 
discards all of its beliefs, even in 
crises such as those of the present 
age, not even the majority of them; 
but the systems of belief change, 
sometimes radically, and the new ones 
are based upon new value postulates. 
The reason that most debates on the 
merits of the Kussian experiment 
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produce more heat than light is that 
the disputants seldom are willing to 
go back to the value postulates of the 
economic and political systems under 
discussion. A college should be a 
place for thinking that is basic in the 
sense of revealing the intrinsic values 
involved in the social changes which 
seem imminent, and that, in the build- 
ing of more adequate systems, is not 
nostalgic—over cautious, sentimental, 
and regressive—but adventurous— 
courageous, realistic, and progressive. 
There will be no overtones of author- 
ity in this type of thinking, for it has 
its derivations in human experience. 
It will in times like our own be fresh 
and novel, but appropriate to new 
conditions, and therefore sane. And 
the world will never become a better 
place in which to live until engineers 
(physical and social), as well as 
academic professors, engage in this 


type of thinking. 


E ARE not recommending any 

definite division of courses, 
such as would be the result, let us say, 
of offering two years of cultural 
courses, to which two more years of 
practical courses could be added. 
Nor are we advising the introduction 
into the curriculum of a kind of super- 
course in the theory of value. Our 
practical suggestions are, we believe, 
simple ones. They are: that every 
college graduate, whatever his special 
field and future profession, should 
have a penetrating and appreciative 
knowledge of a fair number of truly 
cultural subjects; and that all sub- 
jects should be taught as much as 
possible from the cultural point of 
view, from that of the intrinsic 
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values which they contain, or which 
they can, in a practical way, bring 
into existence. We believe that a 
curriculum for the college as a whole 
could be built around these two 
principles, and that the small college 
is pre-eminently fitted to do it: prob- 
ably, onaccountofthelimitedsize,com- 
pactness, and potential breadth, better 
fitted than the junior college, the 
teachers’ college, or the university. 
What we are advocating is really 
a revival of the original mission of the 
small college. In its earliest days, 
this typical American institution cer- 
tainly concentrated upon values, but 
almost exclusively upon those of 
religion and theology. In a more 
recent past, it emphasized the values 
of personal morality, to the exclusion 
of social values, and became moralistic 
rather than religious. During these 
periods, engineering, or surveying, as 
it was for some time called, was a 
kind of academic stepchild. These 
were also the days when art was con- 
sidered effeminate, or even immoral, 
or at least an interference with the 
proper concern for the salvation of 
one’s soul. Today, partly on account 
of the virtual collapse of the kind of 
religion and morality formerly sup- 
ported by the college, there is no 
emphasis. We believe there should 
be one, and are asking the small 
college of the present, again, to 
organize its work around values; but, 
in doing so, to recognize all human 
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values, rather than only a few from 
selected groups, giving the central 
place, however, to those that are 
intrinsic. A college that, in our 
present crises, adheres too exclusively 
to the values emphasized in an earlier 
day, is simply not fulfilling its obliga. 
tions to the students or to society. A 
restricted idealism may easily serve as 
a cloak for cowardice—the cowardice 
of refusing to face the larger social 
issues of the day. Colleges, in the 


same way as individuals, can best | 


avoid being moralistic by being com. 
pletely moral. 

Without any intimation of the 
general or universal superiority of 
cultural subjects, we offer an educa- 
tional program which stresses them 
because we believe that this emphasis 
would unify the work in the colleges 
of the type under discussion, that it 
assumes a particular importance in 
our own day as the only one that will 
bring order out of chaos in the world 
at large, and that it would bring 
personal satisfaction to the individual. 
We have not, throughout this article, 
elaborated the last belief; in view of 
our definition of culture, to have done 
so would have been to labor the 
obvious. But we have also, at no 
point, stressed the value of the prac- 
tical; to have elaborated the truth 
that in many circumstances the 
practical has indispensable value, 
would again have been a case of 
laboring the obvious. —_[Vol. VIII, No. 4 
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Factors Affecting Income 


By JOHN PRICE JONES 


The Changing Status of College and University Finance 


OST private institutions of 
higher learning receive their 
income from tuition fees, 
endowment, and gifts or bequests. 
Certain factors, however, which are 
now affecting these sources of income 
need to be examined. As regards 
income from tuition, two points should 
be considered: the course of enroll- 
ment and the size of the fee itself. 
Figure 1 shows that in a selected 
list of 30 colleges and universities, 
after a phenomenal rise, enrollment 
dropped sharply in 1932-33 to a low 
point in 1934-35. Since then it has 
regained most of its loss. Despite 
this recent rise, the consensus is that 
college and university enrollments 


will not resume the former rate of 


increase. Provost Rufus D. Smith, 
of New York University, in a recent 
article on “‘Population and Schools— 
a Reversal in Trends” states that 


college and university enrollments should 
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continue to increase generally until the 
early years of the next decade. In the 
case of the high schools and colleges, there 
will be a conflict between the tendency to 
prolong education, . . . and a declining 
birth rate, plus more work opportunities.! 


Already the declining birth rate has 
brought about a stationary group 


Journal of the American Association of Uni- 
versity Women, XXX (October, 1936), p. 14. 


in many urban high schools, and its 
effect may soon be felt in the declining 
enrollment of some liberal-arts col- 
leges.2 New York newspapers an- 
nounced recently that for the first 
time in history the city public-school 
enrollment had declined.* Another 
obstacle to growth in enrollment is 
the increasing competition of tax- 
supported institutions. 

As to the possibility of increasing 
the fee itself, the consensus seems 
to be that except in highly specialized 
institutions, the fee is as high as it is 
practicable to place it. Figure 1 
presents here the course of the 
average tuition fee in the same list 
of institutions as the enrollment 
figures. After a continued increase 
for nearly thirty years, the line is 
beginning to flatten out. 

If tuition fees were generally 
increased without additional scholar- 
ship aid, some of the most desirable 
students, for whom the colleges are 
now competing, would be deprived 
of a college education. The present 
insistent demand for scholarships and 
the quick response to the aid offered 


*See also, Smith, Rufus D. “Population and 
Schools,” Journal of Educational Sociology, IX 
(April, 1936), pp. 449-68. 

3See New York Times of September 15, 1936. 
The low birth rate and the curbs on immigration are 

iven as the chief reasons for a drop of nine thousand 
rom the enrollment of September, 1935. 
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by the National Youth Administra- 
tion indicate that any substantial 
increase in tuition fees would work 
great hardship and probably would 
fail to yield increased net income. 


' 
KEY—— TUITION FEES 
-—— ENROLLMENT 
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YEAR 1913-14-100 
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Fig. 1—Percentage changes in major factors 
affecting college and university income—average 
tuition fees and total enrollment, 1908 to 1937— 
in thirty American colleges and universities* 


*“Tuition Fees” survey made by letter. “Enrollment,’’ 
World Almanac. 


When the field as a whole is con- 
sidered, endowment is not so impor- 
tant a factor among the private 
colleges and universities as is gen- 
erally supposed. For instance, of the 
671 institutions of this class 20, only 
3 per cent, possess more than half of 
the total fund of about $1,250,000,000. 
Less than a quarter of the institutions 
have almost nine-tenths (89 per cent) 
of the fund. Income from endow- 


‘Eells, Walter Crosby. “Income from Endow- 
ments,” JourNnAL or HicHEer Epvucation, VII 


(December, 1936), pp. 475-80. 
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ment, however, is a matter of prime 
concern with many of the better. 
known private institutions. But, as 
in the case of income from tuition 
fees, income from endowment holds 


out little hope of increasing in the | 


near future. At the moment the 
tendency is exactly opposite. As 
shown in the chart, the yield of 
productive endowment is declining, 


For the country as a whole, there was | 


a steady rise in endowment yield from 
1920 to 1926 when the average 
reached a high of 5.08 per cent. 
The latest figures available show a 
steady decline to 1933-34, when the 
rate was 3.8 per cent, less than 
three-fourths of the maximum (see 
Figure 2). 

It seems probable that for the 
immediate future, income from tuition 
fees and productive endowment can- 
not be expected to improve. Tuition 
fees have reached a point where it 
appears that no material increase can 
be made without adversely affecting 
enrollment and possibly reducing total 
income from students. 

With the continuance of cheap 
money, educational institutions are 
likely to find their bond holdings 
gradually retired, new issues available 
only at lower interest rates, and their 
income therefore adversely affected. 


‘ET us now examine what is happen- 
ing to the major items of expense. 
Regarded from any angle, the present 
trend is upward. Salary cuts made 
since 1929 are being restored. Most 
institutions try to tie salaries to the 
cost of living, and the present trend 


of the latter is upward, as Figure 3 


indicates. In tune with the times, 
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FACTORS AFFECTING INCOME 


annuity and insurance plans are 
being adopted at additional cost. 
In many a college and university 
the raising of the standard of instruc- 
tion, often synonomous with increased 
salaries, is the president’s chief con- 
cern. Frequently, it is only by an 
increase in salary that it is possible 
to hold the better men in the face of 
tempting offers from the wealthier 
universities. On many a campus the 





Fig. 2.—Rate of income from endowments for 
higher educational institutions 


*Taken from Eell’s, op. cit., p. 478; and Moody’s Manual 
of Investments, American and Foreign, (New York: Moody’s 
nvestors Service). Statistics for endowment yield beyond 
1934 are not available, but the probable trend since that date is 
inhtated by Moody’s Bond Yield Averages for 120 Domestic 
Bonds, as of June of each year. 


salary situation is acute and presents 
the greatest financial need. 

As educational institutions must 
buy their supplies in the open market, 
these costs in general follow current 
prices. As Figure 3 clearly shows, 
the trend of wholesale prices is sharply 
upward. An additional factor, even 
more powerful, enters here to increase 
present operating costs. This is the 
necessity of replacing supplies depleted 
during the depression, renovating the 
physical plant, and purchasing books 
needed to maintain libraries. Wages 
of the secretarial staff and plant 
department are in competition with 
outside wages and at present are 
increasing. A quick glance at the 
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major items of educational expense— 
faculty salaries and operating costs— 
clearly leads to the conclusion that 
they are increasing. 
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Fig. 3.—Percentage changes in major factors 
affecting college and university costs of operation— 
faculty salaries, cost of living, and wholesale prices, 
1913 to 1936, assembled from the attached sources* 


*Boothe, Viva. Salaries and the Cost of Living in 21 State 
Universities and Colleges. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. f 

U.S. Department of Commerce. Statistical Abstract of the 
United States, 1920-1934. Washington, D. C.: Government 
Printing Office, 1934. 

oo & acnent of Commerce. “Survey of Current 
Sashum” ashington, D. C.: Government Printing O 
1936. 

“Salaries of Teaching Officers and Cost of Living, Publicl 
Controlled, ~\ +5 Granting Institutions of Higher Learning,”’ 
Table supplied by U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C 

The the figures for salaries and cost of living are not 
yet available beyond the academic year 1933-34. As an 
indication of the trend since that time we have added lines 
taken from a supplemental study made by Henry G. Badger, 
of the United States Office of Education. 


O FAR, we have considered those 

factors which are now affecting 
specific items in the budget of the 
endowed universities. There are, in 
addition, certain forces of a more 
general nature, not so imminent, but 
worth noting. These are the com- 
petition offered by the tax-supported 
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universities, the threat of taxation, 
and the possibility of inflation. 

A positive threat to the private 
universities, particularly those in the 
larger cities, lies in the growth of the 
tax-supported institutions. One need 
only reflect on the effect on Columbia 
and New York University of certain 
recent events—the opening of Brook- 
lyn College, the $4,000,000 building 
program at Hunter College, and the 
proposal to establish Queens City 
College—to realize how potent is this 
new factor. Many private institu- 
tions are now forced to charge a high 
tuition fee; most tax-supported insti- 
tutions charge virtually nothing. The 
former may find the sources of new 
funds dried up; the latter can draw 
on tax funds for expansion or the 
raising of salaries. Better equipped 
and paying higher salaries, the tax- 
supported university is in a preferred 
position. Unless they can add to 
their resources by gifts and bequests, 
the endowed institutions are more 
and more becoming the victims of a 
competition they cannot possibly 
meet. Over the years, their salvation 
may lie in the growing tendency of 
government to assume the burden of 
“mass education,” leaving the ad- 
vanced student in specialized fields 
to the private institution. 

For years the private colleges have 
had hanging over them the threat 
of direct taxation of their property. 
Many a bill has been introduced into 
our legislatures calling for such levies, 
but so far the ax has not fallen. 
Perhaps a more immediate threat is 
that these institutions may be included 
in some form of social-security law 
where a payroll tax would add to the 
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cost of operation—a cost which could 
not, as in the case of industry, be 
always passed on to the consumer, 
Eleemosynary institutions, including 


the universities, were rendered exempt | 


from the payments under the new 
social-security acts only after rep. 
resentations had been made of the 


effects of these laws on their financial | 


structures. 


Mr. Kemmerer and Mr. Willis have | 


pointed out the danger now existing 


in this country from inflation.’ If | 


carried to any considerable extent, 
such misfortune would bear heavily 


on the private colleges and universities | 


through a shrinkage in the purchasing 
power of income from endowment 
and of faculty salaries. Lacking the 
quick relief available to the tax. 
supported institutions, many of the 
former would be unable to adjust 
themselves to a new price level. 
Here again we find a set of factors, 
all of them comparatively new, which 
may in the not distant future greatly 
affect the independence of the private 
institution of higher learning. 


HE flow of funds from gifts 
and bequests represents a most 
important factor in college and uni- 
versity financing. The question arises 
whether these sources will ever again 
produce as they have in the past. 
The record of gifts and bequests to 
46 of the larger colleges and univer- 
sities, taken from tables published by 
the John Price Jones Corporation, 
given in Table I, is illuminating. 
The supporting data show more 


5Kemmerer, Edwin Walter. ‘Consequences of 
Inflation,” and Willis, H. Parker, “America Faces 
Bankruptcy,” American Mercury, XXXVIII (July, 
1936), pp. 265-73 and pp. 257-64. 
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FACTORS AFFECTING INCOME 


than 50 per cent of the total went to 
five institutions. 
tions, however, 29 showed in 1935-36 
an increase in bequests and 30 showed 


an increase in gifts. 


Of the 46 institu- 


After a pre- 


cipitate decline to about a third of 
the amount given in 1930-31, the 
total is slowly climbing back. Be- 
quests fell off much more than gifts, 
and are staging a proportionately 
larger recovery. 
The best opinion seems to favor 


(Taken from the tabl 
John Price Jones 


TABLE I 


Recorp oF Girts AND Bequests To Forty-Six oF 
THE LARGER COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES 


es —_— by the 
rporation) 








Gifts 


Bequests 


Total 





(1) 


1930-31 


1934-35 





(2) 
$44,868,489 
27,327,500 
21,603,837 
16,921,503 
21,243,529 
$22,368,735 





(3) 


(4) 





$32,997,892 
20,486,568 
4,689,388 
6,197,378 
10,005,206 
$16,101,943 





$77,867,381 
47,814,068 
26,293,225 
23,118,881 
31,248,735 
$38,470,678 





continued recovery in gifts and be- 
quests. Mr. Keppel, of the Carnegie 
Corporation, writes in his recent 
annual report: 


If we take a longer view, if we permit the 
abnormal periods of the boom and the 
depression which followed it to factor one 
another out in our thinking, there would 
appear to be no cause for dismay. At 
any rate, an examination of the annual 
reports of nine representative American 
colleges and universities for typical years 
over a thirty-year period shows that in 
1913-14 they received over $5,000,000; 
in 1923-24, over $15,000,000; in 1933-34, 
over $11,000,000. This would indicate 
that the curve of gifts and bequests 
which began to rise about the turn of the 
century is maintaining its upward course 
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with reasonable steadiness and may 
therefore be expected to continue to rise. 
Harvard University made no drive for 
funds but was nevertheless able to 
announce gifts of five and one-half million 
dollars at its recent Tercentenary.*® 


President Scott, of Northwestern 
University, who has had long experi- 
ence in the raising of large funds, 
recently predicted that gifts to educa- 
tional institutions will reach an all- 
time peak within the next five years. 
He bases his prediction on the fact 
that the traditional motives of phil- 
anthropy have now been strengthened 
by a desire on the part of wealthy 
men to minimize the effects of high 
taxation. These men, says President 
Scott, are now faced with the choice 
of paying the tax collector or dis- 
tributing their estates. 

There is some evidence on the other 
side—at least sufficient to make the 
question debatable. Taxes can work 
both ways, especially if they succeed 
in distributing the large estates. The 
trend of taxes is upward. Even 
today the estate taxes of the Federal 
government and of New York State 
in a normal case will reduce an estate 
of $10,000,000 in two transfers to less 
than $3,000,000. The late Jesse I. 
Straus cancelled 16 philanthropic be- 
quests for some $878,000, pointing 
out that “increased estate taxes .. . 
are devoted in large part to govern- 
mental social programs.” The New 
York Times recently pointed to the 
time not far distant when “we 
realize that the large and generous 
days of philanthropy are over and 


*Keppel, Frederick P. ‘‘ Carnegie Corporation of 
New York: Report of the President,” Report of the 
President and Treasurer, 1936. New York: Car- 
negie Corporation of New York, 1936. pp. 46-47. 
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that a paternal government must 
take up the burden that millionaires 
have laid down.” The estate of the 
late Senator Couzens, estimated at 
$30,000,000, will, it is reported, be 
reduced by taxes to $11,500,000. 
The immediate future seems favor- 
able to a recovery in this source 
of support, but the longer outlook is 
far from certain. 


ANY conclusions might be 

drawn from the factual ma- 
terial presented herewith, but for 
anyone to attempt to present con- 
clusions which would apply with 
equal force to all educational institu- 
tions would be futile. In our opinion, 
however, the foregoing figures point 
to the following conclusions for the 
future of the privately endowed col- 
leges and universities: First, income 
is likely to decline rather than to 
increase, because tuition fees cannot 
be raised to any profitable extent and 
low interest rates on money will tend 
to decrease income from endowment. 
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Second, with the prospect of increased 


living and commodity costs accom. | 


panying cheap money, expenses may 
be expected torise. Third, the future 
is rendered doubtful by the com. 
petition of tax-supported institu. 
tions, possible taxation, and inflation, 
Fourth, gift and bequest prospects for 
the immediate future point to a 
probable upswing, but for the long 
future there are too many factors of 
uncertainty for a reasonable forecast, 
Fifth, privately endowed colleges and 
universities must have added resources 
if they are to grow and prosper. The 
methods of securing such resources 
must be determined by the responsible 
heads of each institution. These 
methods will succeed only if the 
institution retains its vitality and 
vigor, and plans carefully and scien- 
tifically each step in its program. 
Privately financed education always 
has led the way in America. In our 
opinion it will continue to do 49, 
even in the face of present factors of 
adversity and uncertainty. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 4] 
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Curriculum and Career 


By WILLIAM STORRS LEE 


A Description of the Pre-Vocational Work of Middlebury College 


ERE is nothing new in the 
plan for combining career 
training and liberal-arts edu- 


cation as announced by Middlebury 
College last autumn. In effect the 
idea is as old as the American college. 
One of the earliest proclamations in 
favor of higher education embodied 
the idea of professional training: 


After God had carried us safe to New 
England, and we had builded our houses, 
provided necessaries for our livelihood, 
rear'd convenient places for God’s wor- 
ship, and settled the Civil Government, 
One of the next things we longed for, and 
looked after was to advance Learning, 
and to perpetuate it to Posterity; dreading 
to leave an illiterate Ministry to the Churches 
when our present Ministers shall lie in 


the Dust.! 


The curriculum of Harvard in those 
early years was not entirely free from 
the aura of “professional” training, 
aloof as it was reputed to be; nor were 


| its successors in other parts of New 


England. Such courses as naviga- 
tion and astronomy, theology, survey- 
ing, and natural philosophy, which 
found places in most college pro- 
grams, were taught and studied not 
without vocational purpose. Students 


| graduating from college were expected 


without too long a_ postgraduate 
‘From ‘‘New England’s First Fruits,” 1643. 


Ig! 


apprenticeship to step into the pulpit, 
the bench, and business. 

Graduate schools, professional and 
vocational schools, and preparatory 
schools sprang up with little attempt 
made by the college to adjust itself 
to them. Theoretically, the latter 
hugged the notion that it should 
remain untainted by vocational learn- 
ing, but the aims of the under- 
graduate and the aims of the college 
did not always coincide. Despite the 
fact that the college proposed to give 
only a liberal education, the student 
was usually determined to get from 
his four years a background which 
could be used practically in post- 
graduate life. This lack of coin- 
cidence still persists. Waguely the 
average liberal-arts college maintains 
that it offers only a liberal education, 
while the student who gives any 
serious consideration to his future, 
attempts to squeeze out of this liberal 
education some practical preparation 
for his career. 

Middlebury College has merely 
recognized that this confused situa- 
tion exists, and decided that a new 
clear-cut definition of the purpose 
of a liberal-arts college would relieve 
it. If we are to accept President 
Hutchins’ predictions of the future 
status of a college, we may be seeking 
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new definitions in a few years; but an 
immediate definition to cope with 
present realities is essential, and that 
definition is more important than any 
change in curriculum, the addition of 
new courses, or the proposal of a new 
system. The College has accepted 
the viewpoint that a_liberal-arts 
training can contribute specifically 
to practical education, and instead 
of letting the student discover this 
idea for himself, if he can, Middlebury 
makes a point of showing him defi- 
nitely how it works out. The College 
is replying to the age-old accusation— 
from many quarters—that a liberal- 
arts college has no tangible objective. 


A FACULTY committee was ap- 
pointed a year ago this Novem- 
ber. After working on the problem 
for eight months it gave its report in 
a bulletin entitled “To College with 
a Purpose,” which emphasized the 
conclusion that liberal-arts and funda- 
mental career training are not incom- 
patible; that a properly organized 
cultural program can be combined 
with a correlated prevocational sched- 
ule to give the student the most 
fitting preparation for graduate work, 
apprenticeship or, in some cases, 
direct entrance into a chosen field; 
that the selection of a liberal-arts col- 
lege presupposes the student’s desire 
for a career in which genuine culture 
is to find a large place, and accord- 
ingly the cultural should never be 
subordinated to the vocational. The 
original report applied only to men; 
the committee has now prepared a 
similar bulletin for women. 

One of the first discoveries that the 
Middlebury committee made was that 
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curricular rules and regulations offer 
no panacea for liberal-arts difficulties, 
An examination of the faculty minutes 
of any college reveals that professors 
and administrators seldom agree indj- 
vidually, even over a short period of 
time, on the best method of providing 
students with either cultural or voca. 
tional training. Curricular history 
repeats itself with far too great 
frequency. Majors and minors come 
and go, systems of electives and 
required courses change perennially, 
novel schemes for grouping and 
regrouping courses appear and dis- 
appear, and yet students manage to 
take about the same courses in about 
the same proportion that they always 
have—subject, of course, to nation- 
wide shifts in social, scientific, or 
literary emphasis. The interests of 
students perhaps are more consistent 
than faculties and their regulations. 
Middlebury is not doing away with 
curricular requirements. It requires 
that a field of planned study or con- 
centration be selected by a student 
not later than the end of the freshman 
year. This selection presupposes that 
the direction of a career or the field of 
interest has also been discovered. 
From that time on, college work 
points toward a comprehensive exami- 
nation in the student’s subject of con- 
centration. Departments are ready to 
assist in organizing and co-ordinating 
material by individual conferences, 
group seminars, senior co-ordinating 
courses, and finally a reading period 
directly preceding the examination. 
The purpose of this system is to put 
emphasis on the assimilation of knowl- 
edge and on the acquisition of a broad 
comprehension of the student’s major 
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CURRICULUM AND CAREER 


subject, both in the various phases 
of the subject itself and in its relation 
to other branches of knowledge. 


HE case of each student must 

be taken individually. It is the 
business of a liberal-arts college to 
prepare men for careers, not jobs, and 
it can be accomplished best through 
a threefold program: intensive work 
in the special field in which a student 
chooses to concentrate; a general 
survey of many subjects as they 
relate to the field of concentration; 
and the studying of certain cultural 
courses which alone can give definitive 
meaning and perspective to vocational 
purpose. In a liberal-arts college 
it cannot be overstressed that all 
truth is one, all problems are related. 
Probably the most acute need of the 
country is career-minded men, grad- 
uate leaders having a sympathetic 
understanding of problems not ordi- 
narily recognized as being interrelated 
or even tangent. 

The earlier a student can decide 
correctly for himself the bent that 
his life work is to take and the earlier 
that he can point and apply both 
cultural and professional training to 
that end, the more likely he is to 
succeed. Unfortunately, the majority 
of college students, due to limitations 
in time or finances, must combine the 
vocational with the cultural. With 
this fact seldom clearly understood, 
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the curriculum of the liberal-arts 
college has been built up. 
Accordingly, Middlebury under- 
graduates in the future will be urged 
to consider seriously their intentions 
for careers while underclassmen or 
before entering college. They will be 
impressed with the fact that decisions 
made too early will lead to dissatis- 
faction, but that earnest consideration 
cannot begin too soon. A vocational- 
guidance program will assist students 
in making choices, and _ separate 
booklets for men and women outline 
for some hundred different types of 
careers the best high-school prepara- 
tion, suggested college courses, and 
notes about graduate work. In every 
case the authors have attempted to 
proportion the preprofessional to the 
cultural subjects, with the heavy 
emphasis on the latter. Students are 
thus enabled to interpret their studies 
in the light of their intended careers. 
Middlebury believes that a rein- 
forcement of the liberal-arts idea is in 
order, that a college can no longer 
afford to support the idea vaguely 
or without clear definition. The stu- 
dent in a liberal-arts college should 
be able to see through and beyond 
the plan toward a purpose. No col- 
lege can become an employment 
agency, but it must be so practical 
as to stand as a very definite agent in 
planning programs and preparing stu- 
dents for life work. [Vol. VIII, No. 4] 
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A Challenge 


By JOHN F. FITCHEN III 


A Designation Given by the Professor to His Survey Course, 
the Introduction to Fine Arts 


[Continued from the March Journat] 


N ARCHITECTURE the student 

encounters a less familiar field. 
Even so, he may obtain sufficient 
information about the necessary ter- 
minology and forms of architecture 
in assigned reading outside of class, 
so that the class period itself may be 
freed for the discussion and clarifica- 
tion of their significance. The post- 
and-lintel and the arch, for example, 
require explanation. Certain com- 
mon decorative features should be 
illustrated and their effect determined. 
And in architecture, fully as much as 
in any of the arts, the factors of 
period and place must be included 
for a valid appreciation. If the stu- 
dent is to understand any style of 
architecture as an art form, he must 
be taught not only to analyze its 
decorative system and its structure, 
but also to see it in relation to the 
society which produced it. 

This classroom procedure may be 
demonstrated in the case of a study 
of Renaissance palace architecture in 
Italy. First of all the student must 
see that the very fact of a domestic 
style dominating the field indicates 
that growing importance of the indi- 
vidual which was typical of the 


Renaissance everywhere. Before this, 
man’s relation to the gods, to the 
state, or to God had been pre. 
dominant; now the dwelling of man 
himself was of major consideration. 
Of course, these were not the houses 
of Everyman. They were the strong. 
holds of the great families in whose 
hands the wealth and the political 
power of the fast-growing cities were 
concentrated; and, both in structure 
and in plan, they are witness to the 
turbulence and danger of their times. 
The masonry is rugged and fortress- 
like. The first-floor windows, often 
high up and infrequent, are heavily 
barred, while those in the upper 
stories are set with solid shutters 
against street alarms; and dominating 
all, the sheer vertical plane of the 
street wall rises without any dark 
reveals or sinister corners to shelter 
lurking enemies. The plan, as well, 
offers the student evidence of this 
essential need for security. He sees 
one or two massive street doors lead- 
ing to an interior courtyard, open to 
the air and sun, and protected from 
the violence and noisome squalor of 
the streets: a sheltered cloister for the 
women and children of the house. 
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He sees the maze of rooms and 
passageways through which a dis- 
guised assassin must steal in order to 
reach the master’s chamber. 

The testimony of many such char- 
acteristics gives the student a clear 
explanation as to why the structural 
system of these buildings is the simple 
bearing wall, rather than the more 
open post-and-lintel or arch type. 
So, too, with the decorative system. 
By analyzing the facade of an Italian 
Renaissance palace, the student dis- 
covers a completely nonfunctional 
arrangement of ornamentation. The 
ponderous cornice has repudiated its 
practical purpose and has become 
merely a terminal feature crowning 
the flat facade. Molded stringcourses 
or superimposed orders of pilasters 
are pure embellishment. Cartouches 
and window pediments are applied as 
fashionable motifs, and the wall itself 
is patterned with a veneer of rustica- 
tion which does not contribute to the 
support of the structure. The stu- 
dent may see in these characteristics 
the architectural expression of that 
Renaissance disposition to hide in- 
trigue behind a fair countenance, to 
clothe the person of nobility in richest 
silks and embroidery, and to conceal 
the hand of power in a velvet glove. 


CULPTURE has been termed the 

hardest and the least appreciated 
of the arts. Nearly everyone thinks 
he can model, and the layman is too 
often apt to consider the sculptor’s 
art as merely “the elimination of 
superfluous material.”” Actually, there 
are many problems involved in sculp- 
ture, and it is well for the student to 
have some knowledge of them. In 
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freestanding sculpture, for instance, 
the artist must compose his work so 
that it is significant from any angle. 
In relief sculpture the work is viewed 
from only one angle, but the degree of 
modeling varies from the flat relief 
on a coin to the semidetached figures 
in a Greek pediment: each type has 
its place as well as its difficulties. 
Casting in bronze and carving in 
marble are two diametrically opposed 
processes of creation, and what is easy 
and natural to one material is tortured 
or impossible to the other. 

These and similar considerations 
should be made clear in class. In this 
connection, as well as elsewhere in 
the course, it is most effective to 
employ two projection machines so 
that the added stimulus of visual 
comparisons can make the discussion 
more fruitful and convincing. And 
when original masterpieces are not 
available, some _ three-dimensional 
qualities of a sculpture can be suggest- 
ed by showing simultaneous images 
of it from different angles. 

In setting the stage for the appre- 
ciation of medieval sculpture, the 
instructor must recreate, as in the 
case of the Renaissance palace archi- 
tecture, the spirit and the social 
structure of the time. The student 
must be made to see the thirteenth 
century as an age of fervent faith; an 
age in which the identity of the 
individual was merged, through the 
Church, in that of the community; an 
age of cathedral building when the 
fruits of man’s labor, of hand, of heart, 
and of brain, were dedicated to the 
eternal praise of Notre Dame. 

This spiritual fervor is instinct in 
the figure-sculpture on the porches of 
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Chartres Cathedral, where its ex- 
pression is the direct antithesis of the 
more familiar aim of Greek sculpture. 
The latter sought for the glorification 
of the physical ideal, the perfection 
of bodily form and. proportion: God 
in the image of man. The other 
sought for the glorification of the 
spiritual ideal, the perfection of faith 
and religious ecstasy: the spirit of 
God in man. A classroom analysis 
must show how this was achieved. 

First of all, the evidence of slides 
will demonstrate that all sculpture 
during the Middle Ages was invariably 
subordinate to architecture: along 
with the art of the illuminator, the 
weaver, the goldsmith, and the glazier, 
it went to the enrichment of the house 
of God. The same evidence will show 
that, except for man before the fall 
and the damned in hell, human 
figures were invariably delineated 
fully clothed. The figure, then, was 
modified to function as a decorated 
architectural line; second, it was 
obscured so as to free the mind of the 
beholder from the carnal and the 
worldly. The Chartres figures count 
as slender columns, with all the 
movement drawing upward past the 
hands to the head. The lesser accents 
of the hands contribute to the religious 
feeling by their reverent gesture and 
by the symbol of piety and identifica- 
tion which they hold: the saint’s 
token of sanctity, the martyr’s scourge, 
the bishop’s badge of office. 

The vital sense of humility and 
good works and faith, however, is 
concentrated in the head. Here the 
sculptor has worked in the round and 
from nature. The head is set for- 
ward, and there is often a sculptured 
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canopy above it, so that a shadow 
enframes the head and sets it off from 
its architectural background as an 
accented center of interest. These 
are no idealized classical types, calm 
and impersonal, but portraits taken 
from the life, filled with the zeal and 
the faith which inspired crusades 
and raised great churches. However 
diverse the physical features of king 
or bishop, parish priest or 
layman or monk may be, all are filled 
with emotions of reverence and wor- 
ship. The manner of this expression 
is as individual as the features are 
varied; and this fact, too, testifies 
to the genuineness of the expression. 
A saint extends his hand in bene- 
diction; a queen forgets the prayer 
book in her hands and listens to the 
litany with lowered head; a king 
looks up with lined humility to ask 
a boon of heaven’s King. Here, if 
ever, sculpture is “the crystallization 
of an emotional experience.” 


AINTING is certainly one of the 

most universal of the fine arts. 
Those who have not been asked to 
serve on a building committee, or 
who have neither adequate funds nor 
a suitable setting for sculpture, can 
at least afford good reproductions 
of the world’s masterpieces in paint. 
By carefully analyzing the content 
and the means of a representative 
number of works, the student should 
gain not only a true comprehension 
of the meaning of these paintings to 
him, but also a method of discrim- 
inating criticism to apply in sub- 
sequent evaluations of his own. 

Here, too, there are general con- 
siderations, having to do with painting 
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A CHALLENGE 


more specifically than with the other 
arts, to be presented for discussion 
and comparative illustration in class: 
the different aims of realist Breughel, 
mystic El Greco, post-impressionist 
Cézanne; the technical methods of 
chiaroscuro and modeling by color 
alone, linear quality, and the effect of 
various colors in combination. Paint- 
ing in general, and the work of the 
modernists in particular, relies so 
much upon color that it is imperative 
to study good color prints as largely 
as possible, instead of slides alone. 
This implies that classes should be 
conducted in small groups, where 
each student can see the prints with- 
out distortion and discuss freely. 

Perhaps the best way to present 
the characteristic nudes of Rubens to 
the student is to review, by way of 
comparison, various other expressions 
of the nude human female with which 
he has by now become acquainted. 
The Greek ideal, as illustrated in 
fifth-century sculpture, is ,self-con- 
tained, poised, and godlike. The 
sculpture and the painting of Michel- 
angelo show heroic amazons as the 
superhuman actors in some vast 
pageant of destiny. Titian combines 
the sensuous use of color and texture 
with lush interiors and flaccid con- 
tours in delineating his broad-hipped 
courtesans. 

With this introduction, the stu- 
dent can see that Rubens’ figures 
are neither sensual nor superhuman. 
What they do express is boundless 
vitality and healthiness. His forms 
are big, to be sure, but they are made 
so by the robust vigor which informs 
them. Color contributes immeasur- 
ably to the firmly rounded forms by 
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its ruddy freshness, its warmth, and 
its vigorous prodigality. Here are 
active outdoor bodies, “‘in the pink,” 
untrammelled by clothing, blithe, 
roseate, and glowing with health. 

In the “Rape of the Daughters of 
Leucippus,” in each “Judgment of 
Paris” and “The Three Graces” 
which he painted, the student may 
see the nude human female as Rubens’ 
unit of expression. The figures are 
large, both actually and in relation 
to the canvas, so that the landscape, 
although as carefully done as the 
bodies, appears to be merely an 
incidental setting for them. In the 
“Rape,” particularly, the student 
looks for the center of interest only 
to find that it is in the whole action, 
spread over the ensemble of figures. 
Here is strenuous activity, but the 
flowing diagonal lines and contrasting 
forms are so inextricably combined 
that the impression is one of com- 
pactness and unity of action. There 
is nothing dull, dispirited, or decrepit; 
horses, men, and women alike are in 
the prime of life, flushed with animal 
spirits. Every detail and color is 
bright and fresh, clean, new, shining, 
and well ordered, from the brilliant 
eyes of horse and rider to the dis- 
heveled perfection of long lustrous 
hair. This vitality is apparent even 
in the “‘Descent from the Cross,” 
where the right arm of Christ is not 
limp, nor even rigid in death, but 
flexed with unconscious strength, and 
where the flesh tones are not livid nor 
waxen but lifelike. 

Van Gogh was a colorist, too, with 
a sense of the intense vitality of life. 
Rather than the glowing health, the 
freshness, and the gusto of Rubens, 
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Van Gogh was absorbed by the com- 
pelling force of growth in living 
nature. The student can see that he 
did not personify this emotional ex- 
perience as did Rubens. Van Gogh’s 
unit of expression, instead of the nude 
human female, was the much more 
abstract but basically direct brush- 
stroke, applied in writhing spirals and 
charged with raw color. In all his 
paintings of trees or flowers, the 
strident color is laid on with the 
twisted feverishness of inner com- 
pulsion, and in this profusion of vital 
energy the thick pigment stands out 
in agitated ridges. 

In studying his cypresses and grain- 
fields, his irises and sunflowers, the 
student makes use of the analysis 
of color previously conducted in class. 
He observes the practice of juxta- 
posing raw colors so that they create 
a brighter effect than palette-mixed 
pigments can produce. He sees the 
manner in which a landscape may 
convey the illusion of space by 
employing advancing and receding 
hues. He sees how a composition 
may be built up through the use and 
disposition of color alone without a 
literal transcription of natural phe- 
nomena. And hecomes tosee through 
these, perhaps, not so much the sights 
of nature depicted in a thousand 
scenes, but the spirit of man expressed 
in countless points of view. 


HERE appears to be a fairly 

definite cleavage in regard to the 
interest of college students in music. 
Where the musically color-blind can- 
not be segregated from the musically 
conscious, a brief study such as this 
must be completely simplified in 
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terminology and specific in analysis, 
The essential technical terms must be 
sharply limited in number, and their 
meaning clearly indicated by illustra. 
tion in class. The idioms of music, 
its recurring theme, its variety of 
instrumental tone quality, its form, 
and its intervals, must be reiterated 
in discussion and clarified by example. 
Where a piano is not available, or 
where the instructor cannot play, it 
has been found advantageous to 
illustrate most of these points by 
singing them, just as a choirmaster 
does in training his chorus. 

Many of the concepts which have 
become familiar through their occur- 
rence in the visual arts need interpreta- 
tion in respect to music. Line was 
defined previously as “the route along 
which the eye travels.”” Substituting 
“ear” for “eye,” the student may 
readily perceive that this definition 
applies quite as aptly to musical 
melody—to that series of notes which 
the ear can recognize and disengage 
from the complex of related notes 
occurring simultaneously in a full 
orchestral rendering. The funda- 
mental distinction between space and 
time, between the visual arts and 
those which depend on the sense of 
hearing, is clearly apparent in con- 
trapuntal music, with its essentially 
linear quality constructed of syn- 
chronous melodies. 

If color in the visual arts be defined 
as ‘“‘a property, distinct from form 
and from light and shade, depending 
upon the relations of light to the 
eye,” this concept, too, carries mean- 
ing when another sense is involved. 
Tone quality or timbre is the term 
by which color is usually designated 
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A CHALLENGE 


in music, where this element has 
“dimensions” comparable to those 
of hue, value, and intensity in the 
graphic arts. No student’s percep- 
tions are so obtuse but what they 
distinguish for him the voice of a 
friend from that of a stranger, and, 
further than this, the varying inflec- 
tions of the familiar voice, whether of 
anger, anxiety, or weariness. Trained 
voices and musical instruments have 
an even richer gamut of expression, 
and it is the business of the instructor 
to make these variations clear. 
Finally, it is important to have the 
student fully understand the differ- 
entiation between what is conveyed 
by the music directly, and what is 
suggested by the interpretation of 
the performer. This may be clearly 
demonstrated in the well-known “Song 
of the Volga Boatmen.” The short 
reiterated theme of the first four notes 
states in direct musical language the 
physical effort and the hopelessness 
of these men’s lives. The sense of 
painful lift and heavy drop, repeated, 
followed by a slightly higher lift and 
slower descent, and cadenced by the 
opening theme, makes this minor 
melody the bitter expression of unend- 
ing fatigue. These toilsome intervals 
are succeeded by easier ones in a 
lyrical passage of brighter sound, 
which seems to embody the broad 
river itself as it waters the land and 
carries on its flow the produce of 
distant shores. But this mood of 
self-forgetful contemplation gives way 
after a time to the former theme, as 
though the boatmen were recalled by 
the dull insistence of their immediate 
physical effort. All this is surely in 
the music itself: it is there irrespective 
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of the words or of any special interpre- 
tation in performance. 

The effect may be heightened and 
the connotation amplified, however, 
by the artist’s rendering, provided 
that the music itself contains the 
fundamental emotional expression. 
Chaliapin’s singing of this folk song 
shows how much a great artist can 
add by his interpretation. He sings 
the three verses as though they 
together made a composition; he does 
this by implying the compression of 
bothSspace and time. He shortens 
space by the:common enough practice 
of beginning softly, gradually increas- 
ing in volume, and then diminishing to 
a hardly perceptible conclusion, as 
though the singing came from a 
distance, approached, passed close 
at hand, and steadily receded. He 
compresses time, too, by this ex- 
pedient, but much more impressively 
by the inflection and quality of the 
voice. At the start the expression 
is fresh and assured, as though the 
day’s work had just begun. The 
utterance becomes successively less 
carefree and more drudging as the 
strenuous day advances. Finally the 
breath comes in thick gasps, and the 
day’s work ends with faint and 
dispirited phrases. 

If the instructor explains what to 
listen for: what cues are offered, what 
repetitions occur, and what combina- 
tions are employed, the student him- 
self may become aware of their signifi- 
cance and feel, not “a drowsy reverie 
relieved by nervous thrills,” but thereal 
thrill of discovery and recognition. 

Now, if ever, the need for open- 
ing the undergraduate’s eyes to the 
reality and indispensability of art 
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comes as a challenge, long resisted 
but insistent. This answer to that 
challenge has not tried to be definitive, 
nor has it meant to set up an all- 
inclusive formula for a general course 
in art. That is the job of those 
who have charge of such courses, and 
who know the situation peculiar to 
their specific institutions. These three 
aims have been paramount: to state 
the problem and formulate the ends 
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to be attained in teaching art appre. 
ciation; to clear away the atavisms 
and the current fads; and to offer a 
point of departure for all general 
courses in art. And for the student, 
the long-run results of the program 
suggested in these pages are twofold; 
the power to mold and transform 
his individual environment, and the 
means to realize what philosophers 
call the Good Life. [Vol. VIII, No. 4 
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The Disposition of Institutional 
Receipts 


By JOHN H. McNEELY 


Present Practice in the State Control of the Receipts of State-Supported 
Colleges and Universities 


ONTROL exercised by the 
state governments over the 
disposition of receipts collected 
by state universities and colleges from 
the conduct of their various services 
and activities has a vital influence 
on the financial administration of the 
institutions. One of the foremost 
questions involved in the control is 
whether the institutions are _per- 
mitted to retain possession of the 
receipts and to expend them in 
defraying their regular operating ex- 
penses or whether the institutions are 
required to pay the receipts into the 
general revenue fund of the state. 
Another aspect of equal importance 
is whether the state legislatures deduct 
the receipts from the appropriations 
made for the support of the institu- 
tions or whether the appropriations 
are supplemental or additional to the 
receipts. Other limitations placed by 
the states on the use of the receipts 
by the institutions have a further 
bearing on the problem.! 
It is proposed in this article to 
analyze the legal provisions at present 


‘In “New State Policies,” October, 1936, Jour- 
NAL OF Higher Epucation, the author describes the 
effect of other phases of state control on the finan- 
Gal administration of state universities and colleges. 


in force in the several states providing 
for the control of the disposition of 
the receipts collected by the institu- 
tions. In order to present a complete 
picture for the country as a whole, 
the information will be given for each 
of the forty-eight states. The legal 
provisions in some states do not apply 
alike to all institutions within the 
state. Institutions of certain types, 
such as the state university or the 
agricultural and mechanic-arts col- 
lege, are permitted freedom in the 
expenditure of the receipts, while 
institutions of other types, such as the 
teachers’ colleges or normal schools, 
are restricted. Variations of this 
character will be shown. The material 
has been obtained by an examination 
of the statutes and appropriation acts 
of the different states. 

Receipts of the institutions are 
derived from many sources. In gen- 
eral, the fees and service income 
consist of two types, receipts from edu- 
cational services and receipts from 
auxiliary activities. Receipts from 
educational services consist largely 
of matriculation, tuition, extension, 
laboratory, and similar student fees. 
Receipts from auxiliary activities 
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comprise revenues from dormitories, 
dining halls, cafeterias, bookstores, 
laundries, athletics, hospitals, student 
publications, student unions, depart- 
mental earnings, sales of farm prod- 
ucts, disposal of surplus supplies, and 
other miscellaneous enterprises con- 
ducted by the institution. 


N IMPORTANT difference gen- 
erally exists between the two 
types of receipts. The receipts from 
educational services become a part 
of the regular institutional funds and 
may be expended for general institu- 
tional purposes. The receipts from 
auxiliary activities go into specified 
revolving funds and are disbursed 
for the support of the particular 
enterprise from which they are de- 
rived. It isacommon practice among 
the states to allow the institutions to 
divert receipts from auxiliary enter- 
prises into revolving funds and use 
them to operate the activities. At 
the same time different requirements 
may apply with respect to the receipts 
from educational services. 

According to the present legal pro- 
visions of the several states, the 
following four general plans, with 
slight variations, have been adopted 
for the disposition of the receipts of 
the institutions: First, receipts must 
be paid into the general state revenue 
fund and are not available for expendi- 
ture by institutions. Second, receipts 
must be specifically reappropriated or 
are directly deducted by the state 
legislature from the total amount 
of regular appropriations made for 
the support of institutions before 
they are available for expenditure by 
institutions. Third, receipts are 
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available for expenditure by institu. 
tions subject to compliance with cer. 
tain prescribed limitations. Fourth, 
receipts are available for expenditure 
by institutions upon collection with. 
out any restrictions whatever. 

Four states have adopted the first 
plan under which receipts must be 
paid into the general revenue fund 
of the state and are not available 
for expenditure by the institutions, 
In several states distinctions are made 
between types of institutions and 
between receipts derived from differ. 
ent sources. This plan is in force in 
Connecticut, Massachusetts, Mich- 
igan, and Wisconsin. 

In Connecticut all institutions re- 
gardless of type are required to 
pay their receipts from educational 
services including student fees of 
various kinds into the state’s general 
revenue fund. Receipts of the state 
agricultural and mechanic-arts col- 
lege from dormitories must also be 
paid into this fund. The college, 
however, is permitted to retain its 
receipts from such auxiliary enter- 
prises as dining hall, bookstore, or 
farm operations, depositing them in 
revolving funds and using them to 
defray the cost of operating these 
activities. Receipts of the teachers’ 
colleges and normal schools from all 
auxiliary enterprises, including dormi- 
tories, constitute revolving funds and 
also may be expended. 

The institutions in Massachusetts 
which are required to pay their 
receipts into the general revenue fund 
of the state are the teachers’ colleges. 
This requirement is applicable not 
only to receipts derived from educa- 
tional services, but also to those from 
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quxiliary enterprises. An appropria- 
tion is made by the state legislature 
annually for the maintenance of the 
dormitories and dining halls of these 
institutions in the same manner as 
the appropriations are made for the 
support of their other functions. 
The state agricultural and mechanic- 
arts college as well as the textile 
schools are exempted from the legal 
provisions; they are allowed to expend 
their receipts from all sources. 

Michigan, likewise, differentiates 
between types of institutions. All 
receipts of the teachers’ colleges, both 
from educational services and aux- 
iliary activities, revert to the general 
revenue fund of the state.2 The state 
university and the agricultural and 
mechanic-arts college are not under 
such restrictions. These institutions 
are administered according to pro- 
visions contained in the supreme law 
of the state, the state constitution. 
Under one of the constitutional pro- 
visions their governing boards are 
expressly empowered to control the 
disbursement of receipts of institu- 
tions. Any statutory enactments of 
the legislature requiring that receipts 
be paid into the general revenue 
fund of the state, therefore, are not 
legally applicable to them. 

In Wisconsin, receipts of the 
teachers’ colleges from educational 
services, including tuition and other 
student fees, with one exception, 
are required to be turned into the 
general revenue fund of the state. 


‘The Central State Teachers College at Mt. 
nt, under the terms of an act of the state legis- 
lature (see Michigan, Compiled Laws, 1929, Vol. 1, 
Pp. 9, Sec. 338-1), is permitted to use the income 
fom rentals of its dormitories to pay the cost of 
f maintenance under the supervision of the 
State Board of Education. 
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The institutions are given the right 
to retain one-half of the receipts 
collected from part-time students 
attending their evening classes. The 
collections, however, must be used 
only in the payment of expenses of 
these classes. While the other receipts 
of the teachers’ colleges must be 
deposited in the state treasury, they 
are reappropriated back to the institu- 
tions as revolving funds and made 
immediately available for expendi- 
ture. None of the legal provisions 
applies to the state university. This 
institution is allowed to retain and 
expend its receipts from all sources. 


HE second plan, under which 

receipts must be specifically 
reappropriated by the state legislature 
to the institutions, or are directly 
deducted by the state legislature 
from the total amount of regular 
appropriations made for the support 


-of the institutions, has been adopted 


by seven states. In the application 
of these restrictions to the institutions 
the legal provisions of the states 
differ in several respects. Those fol- 
lowing the plan mentioned are 
Illinois, Nebraska, New Jersey, North 
Dakota, Ohio, Rhode Island, and 
West Virginia. 

In controlling the expenditure of 
the receipts Illinois requires that the 
state university and teachers’ colleges 
deposit their gross receipts from every 
source in the state treasury. The 
receipts of the state university are 
credited to a special fund known as 
the “University Revolving Fund” 
and those of the teachers’ colleges to 
a special fund known as the “Normal 
School Revolving Fund.” Before the 
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receipts may be used by the institu- 
tions the state legislature must make 
direct appropriations from these funds. 
This is done in the biennial appropria- 
tion act passed by the legislature at 
its regular session. The exact amount 
each institution is to expend annually 
from the funds is contained in a 
specific item in the appropriation act. 
Because of its large business trans- 
actions, a special exemption is made 
for the benefit of the state university. 
This institution is allowed to retain 
as a working fund a part of its receipts 
not in excess of $100,000. 

Nebraska has slightly different legal 
provisions for its institutions of sev- 
eral types. In the case of the teachers’ 
colleges, the receipts must be deposited 
in the state treasury. In reappro- 
priating them to the institutions the 
state legislature makes an estimate of 
the receipts to be collected and 
inserts a single item for each college, 
covering the estimated amount in the 
biennial appropriation act. The cash 
balance on hand from the receipts of 
the previous biennium is also included 
in the item. Under this arrangement 
each institution is limited to expend- 
ing only the amount actually con- 
tained in the item of the appropriation 
act, regardless of whether a larger 
sum accrues from the receipts. The 
state university is likewise required to 
deposit its receipts in the treasury, 
but the state legislature reappropriates 
them as part of the total lump-sum 
appropriation from the state for the 
support of the institution. As a 
result, the university may use the 
receipts in full. 

All institutions in Ohio must deposit 
their receipts in the state treasury and 
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are forbidden to expend them unles 
expressly appropriated by the legisla. 
ture. The legislature in appropriating 
the receipts from student fees adds 
them to the lump-sum item appro. 
priated for the payment of salaries 
at the institutions. Such receipts, 
therefore, may be expended only for 
salary purposes. Receipts for aux. 
iliary activities are reappropriated 
under an item entitled “Rotary 
Funds,” which must be used for 
the particular enterprise from which 
derived. Reappropriation of the re. 
ceipts is made separately for each 
institution. While this arrangement 
applies in general to all receipts of 
the institutions in Ohio, there are 
certain receipts from a few specified 
auxiliary activities which are not 
required to be deposited in the state 
treasury or reappropriated by the 
legislature. Among these are receipts 
from dormitories, dining halls, ath- 
letics, bookstores, and several other 
minor enterprises. The institutions 
retain such receipts, depositing them 
in their own bank accounts and 
using them exclusively for operating 
these enterprises. 

West Virginia discriminates between 
receipts from educational services and 
from auxiliary activities. All receipts 
from auxiliary activities may be ex- 
pended at any time by the institutions 
for the purposes for which they were 
collected. Other receipts from educa- 
tional services must be deposited in 
the state treasury subject to appro- 
priation. The regular appropriation 
act of the legislature contains an item 
representing an estimated amount of 
such receipts expected to accrue to 
each institution. In the case of the 
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state university, a proviso of the 
1936-37 appropriation act stipulated 
that $68,000 of the $300,000 item of 
estimated receipts was to be expended 
for equipping a new dormitory. A 
further restriction placed on all insti- 
tutions in West Virginia is that if the 
actual receipts exceed the estimated 
amount contained in the appropria- 
tion item the excess may not be 
expended without approval of the 
state board of public works, composed 
of the governor, secretary of state, 
auditor, treasurer, attorney general, 
superintendent of free schools, and 
commissioner of agriculture. 

In New Jersey, the legal provisions 
apply only to the teachers’ colleges. 
In making their receipts available 
for expenditure, the state legislature 
includes two items in its appropria- 
tions to each college. One item 
comprises an estimate of receipts for 
the ensuing biennium from auxiliary 
enterprises, such as board and lodging 
at dormitories and the other receipts 
from tuition. The amounts con- 
tained in the two items are deducted 
from the total appropriations made 
to the institution. In making the 
estimate of receipts from tuition, the 
sum is calculated on a basis of $100 
per year for each student enrolled in 
the college. 

The receipts of institutions of all 
types in North Dakota are deducted 
from their appropriations. As in the 
case of New Jersey, separate items 
containing estimates of receipts from 
all sources are included in the biennial 
appropriation to each institution and 
subtracted from the total appropria- 
tion. In Rhode Island, distinction is 
made between types of institutions. 
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An item covering the estimated 
receipts of the state college is included 
in the biennial appropriations for its 
support and deducted from the total 
sum appropriated. On the other 
hand, no deduction is made of the 
receipts of the teachers’ college, the 
state appropriation to this institution 
being supplemental or additional to 
its receipts. 


INE states have adopted the 

third plan under which receipts 
are available for expenditure by the 
institutions subject to compliance 
with certain prescribed limitations. 
Variations exist among these states 
with regard to the particular limita- 
tions imposed on institutions of sev- 
eral types in the expenditure of 
their receipts from different sources. 
These states are Alabama, Califor- 
nia, Iowa, Kansas, Maryland, New 
York, Oklahoma, South Carolina, and 
Washington. 

In Alabama, all institutions are 
empowered to expend their receipts 
from whatever source derived, subject 
to a single limitation. The receipts 
must be expended first in meeting 
the costs of operating and main- 
taining the institutions before the 
regular state appropriations are drawn 
upon. In California, only the teachers’ 
colleges are subject to limitations in 
the expenditure of their receipts; the 
state university has the right to use 
them without restriction. The par- 
ticular limitations placed on the 
teachers’ colleges are that they must 
comply with the rules and regulations 
regarding their expenditure prescribed 
by the director of education and ap- 
proved by the department of finance. 
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The institutions of Iowa, regard- 
less of type, deposit their receipts in 
local banks in the name of the state, 
subject to withdrawal by the par- 
ticular institution. A limitation is 
placed on the amount to be with- 
drawn from the banks and expended 
by them. This amount in the case of 
each institution is fixed by the 
governor and is called a quarterly 
allotment under the budget system 
of the state. The governor may 
decrease the allotment, thus _pre- 
venting the institutions from expend- 
ing the total receipts collected during 
any quarter. In Kansas, receipts 
from auxiliary activities of all institu- 
tions are available for expenditure as 
revolving funds. The institutions, 
however, are subject to one limitation 
in expending their receipts from edu- 
cational services. At least 75 per 
cent of the receipts must first be 
expended to pay operating costs 
before the institutions draw upon 
the regular state appropriations made 
to them. 

The limitation placed on the ex- 
penditure of receipts by the institu- 
tions in Maryland consists of the 
prior approval by the state comp- 
troller and the governor. Only in 
case they deem the use of the receipts 
by the institutions in the public 
interest are these officials legally per- 
mitted to approve their expenditure. 
The receipts must be deposited by 
each institution in the state treasury, 
the comptroller crediting them to 
special accounts. A somewhat anal- 
ogous limitation is attached to the 
expenditure of the receipts of the 
teachers’ colleges and normal schools 
in New York. Not only is the prior 
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audit of the state comptroller required, 
but the amounts expended out of the 
receipts of each institution derived 
from student fees are limited to 
budget allocations made by the state 
director of the budget. These alloca. 
tions are based on recommendations 
made by the state educational depart. 
ment which governs the institutions, 
The receipts of each Oklahoma 
institution, regardless of the source, 
are placed in a general revolving 
fund to the credit of the particular 
institution. This applies to the state 
university and all other colleges with 
the exception of the agricultural and 
mechanic-arts college which has com- 
plete control over the disbursement 
of its receipts. No expenditure of 
the receipts included in their general 
revolving funds can be made by any 
of the institutions without the ap. 
proval of the state board of public 
affairs. This board is an executive 
agency of the central state govern- 
ment, composed of three members 
appointed by the governor with the 
advice and consent of the senate. In 
South Carolina all receipts are avail- 
able for expenditure by the institu- 
tions subject to two limitations. One 
provides that the receipts shall not 
be expended for the construction of 
new buildings. The other provides 
that they shall not be pledged to 
loans for the erection of buildings. 
In contrast with South Carolina, 
Washington requires that the state 
university set aside a part of its 
receipts from educational services for 
the construction of new buildings. 
Under this limitation the sum of $10 
out of the fees collected from each 
student must be deposited in a special 
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university building fund in the state 
treasury. At the same time, the state 
agricultural and mechanic-arts college 
js not subject to any limitation but is 
allowed to expend its receipts from 
educational receipts without restric- 
tion. The receipts from auxiliary 
activities of both these institutions, 
as well as those of the state normal 
schools, are placed in revolving funds 
and utilized to defray the costs of the 
operation of the activities. 


WENTY-EIGHT states have 
adopted the fourth plan under 
which receipts from all sources are 
available for expenditure by the insti- 
tutions upon collection without any 
restriction whatever. These states 
include all those not named under the 
three plans previously presented.* 
In allowing the institutions full free- 
dom in expending their receipts, the 
legal provisions of the states differ 
although having the same intent. 
They provide in some states that the 
receipts shall be continuously appro- 
priated to the institutions. In other 
states they specify that the regular 
state appropriations for the support 
of the institutions shall be in addition 
to their receipts. The legal pro- 
visions in still other states stipulate 
that the receipts shall not be deducted 
from the regular state appropriations. 
Notwithstanding the apparent free- 


ene Arizona, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 

Idaho, Indiana, Kentucky, Louisiana, 

ng aol Mississippi, Missouri, Montana, 

fern, New Hampshire, New Mexico, North 

mente Oregon, Pennsylvania, South Dakota, 

Tennessee, Texas, Utah, Vermont, Virginia, and 
Wyoming. 
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dom given the institutions in the 
expenditure of their receipts in these 
twenty-eight states, most of them 
have established state budget sys- 
tems. In the preparation of the 
biennial budget, the institutions are 
required to submit estimates of their 
annual receipts along with estimates 
of the amounts of state appropriations 
needed for their support. The state 
agencies in recommending the appro- 
priations to be allowed the institutions 
in the state budget take cognizance 
of the receipts, frequently reducing 
the appropriations accordingly. Simi- 
larly, the state legislatures, in fixing 
the final sums to be appropriated the 
institutions on a basis of the bud- 
get recommendations, consider the 
amount of their annual receipts de- 
rived from various sources. 
Summarizing the foregoing infor- 
mation on this entire subject, it is 
evident that many states control in 
one way or another the disposition of 
the receipts of the institutions. Of 
the forty-eight states there are four, 
or about 8 per cent, that deprive the 
institutions of the right to expend all 
or part of the receipts by providing 
that they must be paid into the 
general state revenue fund. In five 
states, or about 10 per cent, all or 
part of the receipts must be either 
reappropriated or are deducted by 
the state legislature directly from 
the regular state appropriations to 
the institutions. In nine states, or 
19 per cent, the institutions must con- 
form to certain limitations in expend- 
ing the receipts. [Vol. VIII, No. 4] 








Realigning not Recruiting 


By J. EDWARD TODD 


Weighed in the Balance and Found Wanting 


NE of the most serious and 

perplexing problems facing the 

administrators of the colleges 
is the recruiting of students. It is 
troublesome because it is such a 
fundamental one. It is symptomatic 
of a basic difficulty. Solution of the 
recruiting problem is to be found in 
solving the underlying one. 

The underlying cause is the widen- 
ing gulf between the somewhat modi- 
fied traditional program of the college 
and the functional education which 
our industrial culture imposes upon 
youth. Admission officers who are 
sensitive to the interests and purposes 
of the incoming students and who 
also see the pressures of that culture 
upon youth can document this with 
many illustrations. Likewise, the edu- 
cational counselor or dean who sees 
the large proportion of undergraduates 
transferring from general courses to 
professional courses must sense this 
outside pressure which is much more 
influential than the somewhat arti- 
ficial culture constructed by the col- 
lege to stimulate intellectual activity. 
The findings of Floyd C. Wilcox 
entitled “Why Transfer to a Uni- 
versity?’’ recently published in the 
Journat or Hicuer Epucarion sup- 
port this view.! It is, of course, the 

IVII (October, 1936), pp. 363-67. 
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old argument which President Hut- 
chins and Mr. Whitehead have re. 
cently renewed. 

The institution of higher education 
which is primarily concerned with 
serving the culture of which it is a 
part, and is not trying to perpetuate 
some less urgent and less important 
functions, finds appropriate functions 
which draw to it students and finan- 
cial support. This institution is un- 
concerned as to the number of 
students it enrolls. Many colleges, 
however, have material plant and 
equipment which society indirectly 
insists upon being used, and admin- 
istrators are under social pressure 
to keep facilities used efficiently by 
keeping up enrollments. 

Institutions which are endowed and 
those which are in the hands of vested 
interests lag considerably behind cul- 
tural change because they do not feel 
the pinch of financial pressure. The 
common experience in history is that 
human institutions grow out of social 
needs; but after these needs pass or 
are served by other institutions more 
adequately, those in control of the 
original institution attempt to direct 
the functions of the institution to 
benefit themselves. Mention has been 
made recently in the press of six 
million dollars having been given to 
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REALIGNING NOT RECRUITING 


orphanages in Pennsylvania. Now 
orphans are needed to fill the orphan- 
ages. In the long run society will 
correct such a situation and insist 
on wiser social use of private resources. 
Society by silent choices and subtle 
influences supports the truly func- 
tional institutions. If the colleges 
have trouble with enrollments, they 
face the realization that their functions 
are not in agreement with the educa- 
tional needs of society. 

The colleges must take the conse- 
quences of this lack of alignment of 
their functions with the culture or 
reconstruct their whole programs to 
meet the functional needs of society. 
Incidentally, or rather fundamentally, 
this is also the key to motivation and 
real interest in learning. If the pro- 
gram lags, enrollment and financial 
support may be artificially stimulated 
to some extent, but with attendant 
difficulties all through the program. 


HIS enrollment question is only 

one of several symptoms which 
apply to the same serious ailment. 
Several students of education and 
psychology stress this problem and 
emphasize the need of understanding 
the influences of our culture on youth. 
The importance of this question has 
led the writer to an investigation of 
the culture and the pressures it exerts 
on youth in motivating them toward 
higher education. The findings indi- 
cate pressures in the culture which 
lead youth to accept certain values. 
Consistent with these values are the 
students’ attitudes, purposes, and 
behavior. The values held by stu- 
dents may be said to reflect the general 
pattern of our American culture which 
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emphasizes economic, political, and 
theoretical values at the expense of 
values which are social, religious, and 
aesthetic. 

This brings the college to the 
dilemma of conforming to the pattern 
of values of society or attempting to 
change society. Many of our colleges 
are conforming and are implements of 
our pecuniary culture in giving further 
sanction to our competitive, high- 
pressure, big-business, wealth-getting 
megalomania, because they are able 
to secure support in students and 
money by doing so. Some institu- 
tions select their functions and the 
students for whom their programs 
are appropriate. Other institutions 
propagandize or attempt to educate 
the public to accept their values. 
To win the public or a section of the 
public it is necessary to state clearly 
the social values chosen and do an 
excellent job in developing those 
values as means or ends, or both. To 
choose values wisely and to achieve 
success in gaining the ends desired 
require understanding of our culture 
and its processes. Lack of students 
is an indication of a mistake in 
choosing social values or inefficiency 
of method in achieving the purposes 
chosen, or both. The astonishing 
vitality of our colleges shows that 
some accepted social values are present 
in the poorest of them and that 
methods are to some extent effective 
in attaining the purposes chosen. 
Minority groups hold some values 
so high that they will support institu- 
tions in face of the general social 
indifference to them in order to edu- 
cate society to their point of view. 

The conclusions seem clear that to 
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secure support of students and money, 
the colleges must serve functionally 
the contemporary educational needs 
of a minority group or of society at 
large. If the function is out of align- 
ment with the needs, support is 
lacking. The trouble colleges are 
having with enrollments is evidence 
of this lack of coincidence of function 
and social need rather than inefficiency 
in method. The implications of this 
go wide and deep. Many college 
administrators and faculties would 
probably rather not face them. It 
would be too disturbing. It is too 
difficult to find the social values of 
the culture which the college, with its 
ideals, can best serve and too difficult 
to develop an appropriate program. 
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In many colleges the philosophy of 
education opposes this point of view, 
It is much easier and more consistent 
with the philosophy to say we know 
we are right, that we will do it our 
way, that it has always been done this 
way. So literature and representa. 
tives are sent out to sell all the 
physical and material and less essen. 
tial advantages of the college with no 
real consideration being given to the 
main function of the college and the 
student’s main interest in it. He is 
concerned about sharing responsibly 
and democratically in the college 
experience and in the life experience 
which will produce a dynamic system 
of values which are both means and 
ends for himself and society. 

[Vol. VIII, No. 4 
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A University Activity Program 


By SIDNEY L PRESSEY 


The Description of a Plan in Use in the Educational Psychology 
at the Ohio State University 


educators that if larger staffs and 
greater resources were available, 
programs of individualization and 
“pupil activity” might be introduced 
which would give a new vitality and 
effectiveness to education. There can 
surely be no question about the 
seriousness of these needs; but it 
seems to the writer a strange anomaly 
and an example of incomplete educa- 
tional thinking that a larger part of 
the solution of these practical prob- 
lems has not been found in the 
programs advocated. At Ohio State 
University there have been certain 
developments in educational psychol- 
ogy which seem relevant to this issue. 
The first is in graduate training. 
In planning a policy concerning pro- 
grams for the doctorate in educational 
psychology some twelve years ago 
when supervision of graduate work 
became a major part of the writer’s 
duties, two facts seemed exceedingly 
important: that most individuals re- 
ceiving the doctorate go into college 
or university teaching, and that there 
was great need for research regard- 
ing college and university problems. 
What, then, would be more natural 
and useful than a series of doctoral 
dissertations bearing on problems of 


|: IS a common remark among 


ail 


collegiate instruction in educational 
psychology and on student personnel. 
This plan was begun in 1924. It has 
resulted in a series of twelve doctoral 
dissertations dealing with problems 
of higher education. These disserta- 
tions, the writer believes, have made 
some contribution to the literature on 
higher education. Certain of them 
have been of much help in efforts 
to improve the work in the depart- 
ment. They have given these grad- 
uate students a professional and 
research attitude toward problems of 
college teaching which should make 
them more useful as faculty members 
in the institutions to which they 
have later gone.! 

The professionalizing of graduate 
work for prospective college teachers, 
however, has gone much further. A 
long-time and fundamentally impor- 
tant policy of the Department of 
Psychology at Ohio State University, 
developed by Dean Arps as head of 
the Department, is this: that the 
elementary instruction is given by a 
carefully selected corps of candidates 
for the doctorate under systematic 
supervision by certain permanent 


1A first report of research carried out as part 
of this total program appeared in Research Adven- 
tures in University Teaching. Bloomington, Illinois: 
Public School Publishing Company, 1927. 
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members of the Department. In the 
sections in educational psychology, 
three practices are being stressed in 
this connection. Every quarter there 
is to be some experimentation in 
these sections, regarding instructional 
meth -d or material; every instructor 
is supposed to visit every other 
instructor’s classes and offer con- 
structive (not destructive) comment; 
and every instructor is expected to 
familiarize himself with the methods 
used in the university experimental 
school. These graduate students thus 
obtain apprentice experience in teach- 
ing under constructive supervision, 
in classroom visiting, and in classroom 
experimentation, and they make con- 
tact with progressive methods in the 
secondary school. Such experiences 
would seem exceedingly valuable for 
prospective college teachers because 
of the manifold difficulties of any 
program of supervision or training in 
service in the usual faculty group. 

It is often charged that such stu- 
dent teaching is of poor quality. A 
dozen years’ experience in supervision 
of such work has convinced the writer 
that on the contrary such teaching 
averages better than teaching by 
““permanent instructors.’’? These stu- 
dent teachers know that they are 
under observation by both supervisor 
and other student teachers, are sub- 
ject in their work to experimental 
check, and are being compared not 
only to other teachers but to the 
expert teachers at the University 
School. They know, too, that after 
they complete their graduate training 


*Unpublished research carried on by W. L. 
Valentine of the Department of Psychology, Ohio 
State University, shows that student opinion sup- 
ports this contention. 
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their recommendations for positions 
will be based in part on the observed 
quality of their teaching. If their 
dissertations also, and other work 
shortly to be mentioned, all bear on 
college instruction, then their teach- 
ing may be of outstanding quality. 


HE work of an efficient faculty 

member, however, consists of 
much more than teaching, or teaching 
and research. He must advise stu- 
dents and serve on faculty com. 
mittees; he may be called upon to 
give talks to community groups. He 
should take part in the activities of 
various campus, state, and national 
organizations. He should do some 
publishing and reviewing. A rounded 
program of graduate work would give 
actual experience in such manifold 
activities. In the last few years the 
effort has been made thus to broaden 
the experience of candidates for the 
doctorate in this department. It is 
understood that membership and 
activity in certain campus profes- 
sional and social groups are desirable. 
Attendance at meetings of such organ- 
izations as the Ohio College Associa- 
tion, Ohio Academy of Science, and 
Educational Research Association, is 
expected; most of these students 
present some of their work at one of 
these meetings and later receive 
comments and criticisms from both 
faculty members and other graduate 
students. Two of the writer’s stu- 
dents are now serving on regular 
college faculty committees. Most of 
them have helped in giving radio 
talks. Almost all have had experi- 
ence as assistants in the laboratory 
for helping students in academic 
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A UNIVERSITY ACTIVITY PROGRAM 


dificulties, and they have helped in 
Freshman Week. Most of them have 
written at least one review for pub- 
lication, under the writer’s super- 
yision. Several have assisted in some 
phase of the work of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. Several have 
taught in an emergency-school class 
for adults. 

None of these items are new; but 
in the aggregate such a total program 
is different from the conventional 
graduate program of laboratory re- 
search and preparation for examina- 
tions. It is a functional, practical, 
professionalized activity program. It 
has at least four advantages: Ob- 
viously it is of value in preparing 
these students for college positions 
(and indications are that those from 
this program now in teaching positions 
have taken hold of their work better 
in consequence). It is a genuine 
application of modern educational 
thinking regarding student participa- 
tion and activity. It makes possible 
a much more adequate appraisal of 
those students, in recommending them 
for positions.* Finally, these stu- 
dents thus help in the work of the 
University. By thus participating, 
they make it possible to accomplish 
more with a limited budget than 
would otherwise be the case. 

At the undergraduate level the 
program for individual students has 
been of two types: First, certain 


_ The able dean of a certain institution, in con- 
sidering a man who had just come through this 
program, gave him a trial summer-school appoint- 
ment. The dean then visited the young man’s 
classes. The candidate was also asked to serve on 
acommittee, give several public addresses, consult 
with students. He was then appointed to the 
permanent staff. The young man was accustomed 
to having his classes visited; and every one of these 
trial activities” had been explicit in his training. 
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undergraduates, as candidates for 
the “degree with distinction” whose 
special interest was in educational 
psychology, have carried on projects 
analogous in nature to the application 
theses just mentioned. Thus, one 
did special work with students having 
difficulty in college science because 
of background mathematical defi- 
ciency; another investigated a college 
organization as a socializing agency.‘ 
Second, certain students have carried 
through such practical projects as 
“minor research.” Thus, some of 
the material presented in the volume, 
Research Adventures in University 
Teaching, was a product of a co- 
operative program thus carried for- 
ward by individual undergraduates. 
The undergraduate program, how- 
ever, has necessarily, because of the 
large numbers involved, been chiefly 
group or class work; it has been an 
attempt to make the “laboratory” 
of the first course in educational 
psychology a practical “service” lab- 
oratory. All too universally, labora- 
tory work is “ made work.” Chemistry 
students analyze a compound that has 
been mixed simply for them to 
analyze; physiology students “‘dis- 
cover” reflexes in a frog; psychology 
students find cold spots or learn 


‘The essential feature of this program for the 
degree with distinction is that certain superior 
students actually participate in some phase of the 
real work. Thus one student assisted with crippled 
children in the Children’s Hospital. Another helped 
in the recreation program of a settlement house; 
still another acted as assistant in the principal’s 
office of a high school during the three weeks at 
the beginning of school. Several have acted as 
tutoring teachers. As director, Arthur J. Klein has 
developed this program in remarkable fashion and 
hopes shortly to issue a report regarding it. See 
Pressey, S. L., ““The New Program for the ree 
with Distinction in Education at the Ohio State 
University,” School and Society, XXXVI (August 


27, 1932), pp. 280-82. 
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“nonsense syllables.” The writer is 
not arguing that such laboratory 
work does not have value though 
he believes that value to be less than 
seems commonly assumed. He does 
argue that, in the educational psy- 
chology laboratory, the students may 
well do real work with profit both to 
the institution and themselves. 

For instance, last year the writer 
was asked to arrange for the giving 
of certain tests to the Seniors in the 
program for elementary teacher train- 
ing. This work was adopted as a 
laboratory project in one section, and 
the scoring, tabulating, and evalua- 
tion of this material were thus carried 
through. The year previous, at the 
request of the principal, a reading 
survey of one of the Columbus schools 
was similarly made. During the 
coming year it is planned that these 
sections will assist the junior dean in 
handling the results of certain inquiry 
forms which he will use with all 
Freshmen in the college. They will 
also probably assist in the Scholarship 
Test Division of the State Depart- 
ment of Education. They will help 
in the preparation of the midtest and 
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the final objective test for their own 
course and, with proper safeguards, 
naturally, will help in the grading 
of these tests. A field survey of 
children’s play is contemplated. The 
systematic development and evalua. 
tion of this program is the thesis project 
of a candidate for the doctorate. 

Again these activities are real activi- 
ties, of service to the community, the 
public schools, or the college. Again 
this is admitted without apology, 
The students must not be exploited, of 
course. Properly guarded in such re. 
spects, such work should be a means 
of professional training for teachers. 

In summary, then, it is the con- 
tention of this paper that the students 
are a great undeveloped resource in 
education; that both graduate stu- 
dents and undergraduate classes in a 
teacher-training institution may par- 
ticipate in many activities of the 
institution, the community, and even 
the state; and that this participation 
will be educationally sound, and help- 
ful to both college and students. 


5In the public schools, children assist in many 
ways—tutoring (delightfully, even, in the first grade), 
decorating the classroom, preparing the school lunch. 
Why not more such participation in college. 
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Machines for Men 


In the pamphlet entitled The [nter- 
national Test Scoring Machine,’ Mr. 
Ben D. Wood tells of the machine 
which will score standardized tests, 
invented by Mr. R. B. Johnson of the 
engineering staff of the International 
Business Machines Corporation after 
several years of extensive research 
carried on in the research laboratories 
of the Corporation through the inter- 
est and generosity of Mr. Thomas 
J. Watson, the president of the 
Corporation and a trustee of Columbia 
University. Mr. Wood became em- 
phatically conscious of the need of 
some supplement to or substitute for 
the human scoring of tests in his 
experience in assisting Mr. Learned 
in the Pennsylvania study. He and 
Mr. Learned presented the problem, 
with some suggestions for its solution, 
to Mr. Watson in 1929. While credit 
for the actual solution of the problem 
belongs to the International Business 
Machines Corporation, many educa- 
tionists assisted by defining and 
delimiting the requirements which 
the desired machine must meet and 
in judging the efficiency of the suc- 
cessive models which were discarded 
in the evolution of the present 
remarkable machine. 

The machine has been used by the 
Columbia Bureau of Collegiate Edu- 
cational Research in scoring several 


‘New York: Co-operative Test Service, Ameri- 
can Council on Education, 1936. 


large consignments of test blanks 
including the New York Regents’ 
Inquiry Test. The scoring of the 
402,595 tests of the Regents’ Inquiry 
required 3334 days of 13 hours 
each—an average of 935 tests scored 
per hour. The incidence of error 
was about 3 per cent, a large propor- 
tion of which was due to the quality 
of the pencils used by the pupils. 

In using this machine the answers 
to the test must be recorded on a 
special answer sheet prepared for use 
in the machine. The standard answer 
sheet has places on each side for 150 
five-choice and 375 two-choice ques- 
tions. The answer sheets are used 
in the scoring machine; the test 
booklets can be used again and again. 
Little time is needed to record the 
answer on a sheet. All the student 
needs to do after he has selected his 
answer is to make a heavy short 
vertical line on the answer sheet 
corresponding to the number of his 
chosen answer in the test booklet. 


The functioning of the International 
Test Scoring Machine depends on the 
fact that a soft lead pencil-mark is 
electrically conductive. The accuracy 
of the machine is due to the ingenious 
yet simple way in which the amount 
of current flowing through each pencil- 
mark is controlled and kept to a uniform 
unit whether the mark is very heavy or 
relatively light. The speed of the machine 
is due to the fact that it scores all items 
in a test simultaneously—a test of 150 
questions is scored in the same time as a 
test of 50, or 20, or § questions. So far 
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as sensing, distinguishing, and summating 
the right and wrong answers is concerned, 
the machine operates with the speed of 
electricity. The speed of the machine in 
practice is limited only by the speed with 
which the operator can insert the Answer 
Sheets and read the ammeter. 

When the Answer Sheet is inserted in 
the machine, it is pressed against a 
contact plate containing 750 sets of 
“electrodes” corresponding to the 750 
response-positions on the Answer Sheet. 
These sets of “electrodes” consist each 
of five small parallel metal blades which 
are connected alternately to the positive 
and negative sides of the circuit... . 
The area covered by each set of “elec- 
trodes” or contact-unit is one-eighth 
inch square. Whenever a pencil-mark is 
pressed against one of the contact units, 
it closes the electric gap between the 
positive and negative blades, and a unit 
of current flows through the circuit. . . . 

The machine distinguishes between 
right and wrong answers infallibly by 
means of a pencil-punched master Answer 
Sheet which automatically divides the 
contact units into two groups, the rights 
and the wrongs. From this division two 
meter circuits result—one carrying the 
aggregate of units of current from the 
correct responses, and the other carrying 
the aggregate of the units of current 
from the wrong responses. 


The machine can be set to score the 
number right, the number wrong, the 
rights minus wrongs, and the rights 
minus any fraction of the wrongs. 
The operation of the scoring machine 
is so simple that a clerk of only 
average ability can learn to operate 
it within a few minutes. 


At the Massachusetts Institute of 
Technology a simultaneous calcu- 
lating machine which is capable of 
solving nine simultaneous linear alge- 
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braic equations has been designed and 
built by John B. Wilbur, professor jn 
the Department of Civil and Sanitary 
Engineering. During the three years 
taken to develop this machine Mr. 
Wilbur has had the co-operation of 
Dean Vannevar Bush, whose own 
contributions in the field of mechanical 
solutions of mathematical problems, 
including the differential analyzer, 
have received wide recognition. 


Equations of the type solved by the 

new machine constantly occur in engineer. 
ing and scientific analyses covering a 
wide range of fields. Designed originally 
for the solution of problems in civil 
engineering, such as the complex calcula. 
tions that arise in the design of sky- 
scrapers, the calculator promises to be 
useful in such diverse fields as nuclear 
physics, geodetic surveying, genetics, and 
psychology. For the mathematician it 
is a new tool for the evaluation of 
determinants. Once the coefficients and 
constants of the particular equations to 
be solved are set up on the new calculator, 
a single movement of the mechanism 
accomplishes mechanically in a few 
seconds mathematical processes which 
might take days if carried out by the 
usual methods of calculation. 
. . . The new machine has undergone 
exhaustive tests and is now in active 
operation. Construction of the simul- 
taneous calculator was made possible by 
a fund established by Sir Douglas 
Alexander of New York. Built for the 
direct solution of nine simultaneous 
equations involving nine unknowns, the 
machine may be operated to solve 
equations containing even a larger num- 
ber of unknowns. Accuracy of results to 
any degree required may be obtained by 
successive solutions, each one yielding 
greater accuracy than its predecessor. 


**To Nine Unknown,” Technology Review, 
XXXIX (January, 1937), p. 118. 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


Retention in 


High-School Chemistry 


During the summer of 1934, three 
high-school teachers became inter- 
ested in the problem of retention of 
achievement in the objectives of high- 
school chemistry.* A co-operative 
study was planned whereby the data 
were pooled, and the results of the 
whole study and of each school were 
furnished each of the three teachers, 
respectively. Although the percent- 

e of retention varied with the 
schools, this report is concerned only 
with the results of the whole study. 

The five objectives of high-school 
chemistry were chosen for study. 
The test of selection of facts consisted 
of a list of facts, general ideas, and 
misconceptions about topics in chem- 
istry. The pupils were expected to 
select those which are true about each 
topic. The test of the application 
of facts and principles consisted of 
problem situations; the pupils pre- 
dicted probable answers of these 
problems and indicated the facts and 
principles of chemistry supporting 
their judgments. A knowledge of 
terminology meant that the pupils 
could identify the chemical term for 
each definition and description pro- 
vided in a list. A test was prepared 
requiring this sort of behavior. Evi- 
dence of a knowledge of symbols, 
formulas, and valence was obtained 
by asking the pupils to write the 
names of elements for their symbols, 
the names of compounds for their 
formulas, and the valence of chemical 


*Frutchey, F. P. “Retention in High-School 
Chemistry,” Educational Research Bulletin, XVI 
(February 17, 1937), pp. 34-37. This article is 
quoted in part without indication of deletions. 
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elements in compounds. The fifth 
was unbalanced chemical equations to 
be balanced by indicating the numbre 
of molecules of each substance needed. 

The tests were given as pre-tests in 
September, 1934, when these pupils, 
as Juniors, were beginning high- 
school chemistry. Nine months later, 
in May, 1935, at the close of the 
year, the pupils were again given 
each of the tests, establishing a 
second point in their achievement 
in these objectives. The difference 


TABLE I 


RETENTION IN PERCENTAGE OF Gain MADE 
DURING THE CouRSE 








Girls Boys Both 
(22 to 36)*| (45 to 62) | (67 to 98) 





(1) (2) (3) (4) 








Selection of facts....... 64 93 84 
Application of principles} 93 gI 92 
Terminology.......... 46 75 66 
Symbols, formulas, and 
"RSS Rg nae 65 73 70 
Balancing equations. ... 76 7° 72 
PN tied sitsiesieain sa 67 87 81 














*The number varied; not all the pupils took all the tests, 


between these two points is the gain 
made during the course. Thus a 
basis was established against which 
to compare the gain or loss in achieve- 
ment made during the year following 
the completion of the course. In 
May, 1936, one year after the pupils 
had completed their high-school chem- 
istry, the tests were given to establish 
a third point in their achievement. 
The difference between the second 
point (final-test results) and the third 
point (retention-test results) was the 
loss or gain during this year. The 
amount of retention was the difference 
between the pre-test results and 
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the retention-test results. Hence, the 
amount of retention can be compared 
with the amount of gain made. 

The retention of the gain made 
during the course in each objective 
is shown in Table I. If the retention 
of the pupils had been judged from a 
single score obtained by adding the 
results of all five tests, then the pupils 
would have been judged to have 
retained 81 per cent of their gain 
during the course. This procedure 
would have “ironed out” the dis- 
criminating differences in retention 
of each objective. Similarly, if only 
an information objective had been 
tested our conclusions about the 
retention of these pupils would differ 
from those made when other ob- 
jectives were tested. 

The difference in retention between 
boys and girls was quite marked in 
some objectives. In the selection of 
facts, terminology, symbols, formulas, 
and valence the girls lost their progress 
more rapidly than the boys. In 
balancing chemical equations the boys 
lost their progress somewhat more 
rapidly than the girls. In one ob- 
jective both boys and girls retained 
about the same percentage of their 
progress. It is interesting to note 
that this latter objective is the 
application of facts and principles, a 
more general type of behavior. It 
was in this objective, too, that the 
largest percentage was retained. 

This study substantiates other 
studies of retention of achievement 
involving objectives other than infor- 
mation. There was a difference in 
retention in the different objectives. 
Retention was greatest in the more 
general types of behavior. 
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Co-operative Test Service 


To meet the demand for a brief 
comprehensive statement of the pur. 
poses of the Co-operative Tests dis. 
tributed by the American Council on 
Education and the methods used in 
devising them, Mr. Ben D. Wood has 
prepared The Co-operative Achievement 
Tests: 4 Handbook Describing Their 
Purpose, Content, and Interpretation. 

The Co-operative Test Service of 
the American Council is a_non- 
profit co-operative agency established 
through a subvention from the Gen. 
eral Education Board. It has five 
immediate working objectives accord- 
ing to Mr. Wood: 


1. To conserve and to utilize effectively 
the supply of good test-building talent 
now available in this country. 

2. To produce, on the co-operative basis 
[already] described . . . , a series of 
objective achievement examinations in 
each of the fundamental subjects of the 
senior high school and the junior 
college, and to make available each 
year a new edition of each examination. 

3. To provide these tests with norms and 
equivalence tables which will render 
the results highly comparable from sub- 
ject to subject and from year to year. 

4. To make these materials nationally 
available at the lowest possible cost, 
and, if necessary, to provide special 
assistance and expert counsel for the 
most effective use of these materials in 
local and regional testing programs. 

5. To facilitate and encourage the most 
intelligent and effective use of the test 
results through the preparation and 
distribution of educative literature and 
through lectures, visits, and conferences. 


The tests are intended to include a 
representative sample of the essential 
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WITH THE TECHNICIANS 


course content common to most schools 
and colleges, to measure acquired 
information which has been assimi- 
lated and integrated rather than 
memorized, and to discriminate with 
reasonable accuracy at all levels of 
achievement represented at the sec- 
ondary level (Grade IX through the 
sophomore year). Effort has been 
expended to secure maximum ob- 
jectivity, maximum comparability 
between forms of the same test and 
tests for different subjects, and ease 
of interpreting the scores. Mr. Wood 
describes in detail the tests now 
available. These are tests in English, 
the modern foreign languages, Latin, 
mathematics, the natural sciences for 
high-school students and for college 
classes, the social studies, contem- 
porary affairs, and general culture. 


Ambitious Negroes 


In the January issue of the Journal 
of Negro Education, Harry W. Greene 
reviews the status and implications of 
“Sixty Years of Doctorates Con- 
ferred upon Negroes.” Since 1876 
at least 148 Negroes have received 
the Doctor’s degree, or an equivalent, 
from American and foreign univer- 
sities. Of these, 109 have been 
awarded since 1928. Chicago, Har- 
vard, Columbia, Cornell, and Penn- 
sylvania Universities conferred 65 of 
these doctorates; the others were 
scattered among 36 institutions. The 
quality of the doctorates seems to 
have been superior as was also the 
undergraduate training which pre- 
ceded them. Fifty-eight per cent of 
143 first degrees received by these 
doctors were conferred by white or 
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mixed institutions, and 42 per cent 
by colored or separate institutions. 
The ranking schools in the former 
classification were Chicago, Harvard, 
Amherst, Pittsburgh, and Bates; in 
the latter, the ranking schools were 
Howard, Fisk, Lincoln, and Virginia 
Union. The doctorates were con- 
ferred in 33 different fields. Educa- 
tion, chemistry, sociology, and cognate 
subjects excel all others in number. 
On the basis of larger units of knowl- 
edge, the fields of the physical, bio- 
logical and social sciences lead. 

Three educational centers—Wash- 
ington, D. C., Nashville, Tennessee, 
and Atlanta, Georgia—engage the 
services of the majority of the Negro 
holders of the doctorate, Howard 
University having the largest single 
number of them. Ninety per cent 
of the total number are teachers. 

Whether these Negro degree holders 
have been motivated by idealistic or 
by practical reasons cannot be said; 
one thing is beyond controversy, that 


the colored man like other Americans is 
proving his ability and disposition to win 
what one has characterized the passport 
to academic fame—the Ph.D. degree. 
A genuine desire to open up new 
frontiers of knowledge in some chosen 
province may account for the ever- 
increasing interest in higher degrees, 
but one would hardly question the 
influence of accrediting agencies as a 
vital factor in this whole enterprise. 
Not one of the least causes for this 
trend toward the doctorate, however, is 
the miserable salary schedules which 
permitted a teacher with more than a 
Master’s degree to draw the disgraceful 
salary of $1,000 a year in 1926, and 
allow one even in 1936 to attempt to 
support himself with little over $1,200. 














-The-Reporter: 





A sien of economic recovery is the 
decrease of $40,000 last year in loans 
made by Columbia University to its 
students. During 1936-37 Columbia 
has loaned in the neighborhood of 
$120,000 to its students; $68,000 
less than in 1933-34, but $50,000 
more than in 1927-28. 


Lizrary positions paying annually 
from $1,800 to $3,000 are going 
begging in New York State according 
to Dean Williamson of the Columbia 
University School of Library Service. 
Dean Williamson reports a shortage 
of librarians trained to administer 
school libraries. 


Presiwent Ancett of Yale Uni- 
versity has recently criticized the 
impression that Yale is “‘a rich boy’s 
school.” He observes that such an 
opinion is “a grotesque distortion of 
facts,” and he points to the institu- 
tion spending over $600,000 last year 
for scholarships, loans, and prizes. 
The earnings by Yale undergraduates 
during the academic year, he also 
observes, amount to more than half 
a million dollars. 


Thirty new scholarships carrying 
stipends of $200 to $300 annually 
have been established by Cornell 
University. The funds for these 
scholarships come from the bequest 
of the late John A. McMullen, of 
Norwalk, Connecticut, totaling more 
than $1,000,000. These new scholar- 
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ships are in addition to others already | 
established under the same fund, 


which provide for sixty annual annui- 
ties of $200 each for undergraduates, 
and ten annuities of $1,000 for grad- 
uate students. 


"Teaary-onz thousand dollars has 
been contributed to the Alderman 
Fund of the University of Virginia 
by 1,977 alumni. 


Puans for the erection of an entire 
new group of engineering buildings 
for its College of Engineering are 
being prepared by Cornell University. 


The firm of Shreve, Lamb, and | 


Harmon, of New York City, has been 
commissioned to draw plans. 


A series of noon lectures for those 
desiring teaching positions has been 
established by Boston University. 
These lectures will discuss the “tech- 
nique of seeking employment.” 


Tue late Charles F. High left in the 
neighborhood of $200,000 to Ohio 
State University as an endowment 
fund, the income from which will be 
used for financing the education of 
“deserving boys.” These boys will 
be selected by the trustees of the 
University. 


Tae Rosenwald Family Association 
hasgannounced a gift of $275,000 to 
the University of Chicago, on the 
condition that the University raise 
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not less than twice that amount from 
other sources. The gift is unre- 


| stricted and brings the total Rosen- 
_ wald benefactions to the University 
' to more than $4,500,000. 
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Tue United States Office of Edu- 
cation has recently published a 
monograph entitled Scholarships and 
Fellowships Available at Institutions 
of Higher Education. Thisisa revision 
of a bulletin published in 1931. It 


, brings together in one place the best 


available listing and discussion of the 
scholarships and fellowships available 
throughout the country. 


Durinc 1936 Northwestern Uni- 


| versity rendered direct service to 


more than 500,000 citizens of Illinois. 
These services were of the following 


| varieties: 18,410 registered students, 
| $5 per cent of whom are from Illinois; 


6,109 full-time students; 8,256 eve- 
ning and other part-time students; 


| 4045 summer students; 80,000 per- 
_ sons served in the medical, dental, 
_ and legal clinics in Chicago; 150,000 


case visits by the medical clinic, 


| 25,000 by the legal clinic, and 11,776 
_ by the dental clinic. 


Public lectures 
tun by the University attracted over 
40,000 people. Other services in- 
cluded a Scientific Crime Detection 
Laboratory; Traffic Safety Institute; 
public performances of student dra- 
matic and musical organizations, and 
aloan service on books, plays, and 
other items. 


Tue receipt of two gifts totaling 
$230,000 has been announced by 


| Oberlin College. One gift of $150,000 


has come from George Willard Hales 
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of Oak Park, Illinois. It is to be 
called the Lina R. Hales memorial 
fund. It will be used for the con- 
struction of a physical-education unit 
for the women of the college. The 
other gift of $80,000 comes from an 
anonymous donor and will be used 
for the art museum. 


Tue Board of Education in New 
York City is planning for the estab- 
lishment of a School of Technology to 
supplement other institutions in the 
college system. The present budget 
before the Board of Aldermen will 
include an item for the establishment 
of an institution to be called the New 
York School of Technology. 


Tae Advanced School of Education, 
Teachers College, Columbia Uni- 
versity, announces scholarships and 
fellowships totaling $20,000 to be 
awarded in April for the next aca- 
demic year. These scholarships range 
from a few hundred dollars to $3,000. 
Applications should be directed to 
Paul R. Mort. 


Aminisrrative and faculty mem- 
bers interested in the growing popu- 
larity of the Oxford Group Movement 
among students will find a new book 
published by the Oxford Press of 
value in their understanding of this 
fast-growing religious program. This 
volume, The Eight Points of the Oxford 
Group, is written by C. Irving Benson. 


A commrrtes of students at Williams 
College has organized in an effort to 
increase Sunday chapel attendance of 
the student body. It has already 
met and expects soon to present a 
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general report from which suggested 
changes will be recommended. 


A svscommirree of the National 
Committee on General Courses in 
Journalism has recommended that the 
teaching of newspaper reading be 
included in educational curriculums. 
The committee observes that news- 
paper reports are “history in the 
present tense” and that the citizens 
of tomorrow should be trained to read 
newspapers intelligently. 


‘Tue late Elihu Root provided in his 
will for an endowment of $200,000 for 
Hamilton College, of which he was an 
alumnus. Leaving in the neighbor- 
hood of $400,000, Mr. Root left his 
largest bequest to his Alma Mater. 
He also set up through his will a 
$5,000 endowment fund for the Beta 
Chapter of Sigma Phi Society, his 
college fraternity. 


Tue alumnae of Radcliffe College 
have organized committees in twelve 
districts, each of which will finance 
from one to three scholarships for 
students in its area. These scholar- 
ships are being promoted by the 
college in order to keep Radcliffe from 
becoming too sectional. Bryn Mawr 
has a similar system with fourteen 
regional committees, and Wellesley 
and Simmons are developing similar 
scholarship plans under the control of 
the college rather than the alumnae. 


Aw interestine suit is in progress 
at Philadelphia concerning a trust 
fund of $150,000 for Ursinus College. 
A petition filed by one of the heirs 
of Robert Patterson, who died forty- 
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four years ago, is attempting to divert 
the trust fund from the college to the 
kin of Mr. Patterson because the 
college has become nonsectarian and 





has failed to maintain the principles | 
of the Evangelical Reformed Church, | 


According to the will of the donor, 
the funds would not be available to 


the college unless these principles are | 


continuously taught. 


Ta American Institute of Architects 
announces a gift of $104,000 from the 
estate of the late Edward Langley, of 
Scranton, Pennsylvania, to be used for 
scholarships in architecture. These 


scholarships will provide funds for | 
advanced study, research, and travel. | 


Each year ten awards will be made, 
open to architects, draftsmen, teachers 
of architecture, or graduate students. 
All recipients will be citizens of the 
United States or Canada and will 
have given satisfactory evidence con- 
cerning their character, ability, pur- 
pose, and need. 


A cozpucationaL Summer School 
in Speech will be held at Mount 
Holyoke College from July 7 to 
August II, 1937. The courses are 
being planned for teachers of speech 


and of English, for undergraduates | 


wishing to supplement the work of the 
regular college year, for college grad- 
uates wishing to establish candidacy 
for advanced degrees in graduate 
schools of speech, and for graduate 
students in the field of speech educa- 
tion. Graduate credit will be given 





only to those who hold Bachelors’ | 


degrees and have had satisfactory 
training in undergraduate speech 
courses. Among the courses to be 
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taught are the following: Voice and 
Diction, Reading and Speaking, Public 
Speaking, Argumentation and Debate, 
English Phonetics, Choral Speaking, 
Oral Interpretation, the Teaching of 
Speech, Speech Pathology, and Speech 


Clinic. 


A uicu degree of intelligence may, 
in the judgment of Professor M. R. 
Trabue, of the University of North 
Carolina, be a vocational handicap. 
The statement is made in a pre- 
liminary report to the American 
Youth Commission on the Occupa- 
tional Adjustment of American Youth. 
Mr. Trabue points out that most 
successful salespeople tend to make 
low scores on intelligence tests. He 
observes that too much ability and 
interest in handling abstract ideas 
frequently interfere with an_indi- 
vidual’s competence in attending 
effectively to a practical work routine. 

Psychologists are coming to believe, 
he points out, that it is the proportion 
and combination of various traits 
which determine an individual’s fitness 
for any particular type of work. 


By unanimous vote, Yale Corpora- 
tion has elected Charles Seymour 
President of Yale University. He 
will succeed James Rowland Angell at 
the end of the present academic year. 

Mr. Seymour is a_ well-known 
historian and Sterling Professor of 
History, Yale University. He has 
for the past ten years been Provost 
of the University and Master of 
Berkeley College since its establish- 
ment several years ago. 

As a historian, Mr. Seymour is best 
known because of his volume Dip/o- 
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matic Background of the War, pub- 
lished in 1916. As a result of this 
book he was appointed a member of 
the American Commission to Negoti- 
ate Peace, and in 1919 President 
Wilson named him chief of the 
Austro-Hungarian Division. Later he 
acted as United States delegate on the 
Rumanian, Jugoslavian, and Czecho- 
Slovakian Territorial Commissions. 


Doerine February President Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago an- 
nounced the appointment of two 
additional vice-presidents of the insti- 
tution, bringing the total to four. 
The two new vice-presidents. are 
Emery T. Filbey, present Dean of 
Faculties, and William B. Benton, of 
the firm of Benton and Bowles, 
advertising organization of New York 
City. The exact duties of the new 
vice-presidents have not as yet been 
announced. 


Speaxinc before the New York State 
Bar Association on January 28, Presi- 
dent R. M. Hutchins of the University 
of Chicago criticized legal education 
which, he observed, has brought about 
the “suppression of the intellectual 
content and the intellectual tradi- 
tion of the bar.” The present legal 
curriculum is, he remarked, “an 
impractical educational program mas- 
querading as a practical one,” and he 
belabored it for its “remoteness from 
reality.” 

Mr. Hutchins’ address may have 
had little influence upon legal educa- 
tion in New York State, but the 
University of Chicago now announces 
the reorganization of its law school 
curriculum to go into effect next 
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October. The important character- 
istics of the new plan are as follows: 


1. The curriculum will consist of six years 
of work; two years in the under- 
graduate college and four years in the 
law school. At the end of the first 
four years, the A.B. degree will be 
conferred on students, and at the end 
of six years the J.D. degree will be 
granted. 

2. Course examinations will be abolished 
and annual comprehensive examina- 
tions based on a full year’s work will be 
substituted. This follows the exami- 
nation plan now in vogue in the 
undergraduate work of the University 
of Chicago. 

3. Slightly more than three-fourths of the 
work done during the four years of 
legal instruction must be taken by all 
students in prescribed order, with the 
rest of the program concentrated in 
two of seven fields. These are: crime, 
civil procedure, property, marketing 
and credit, economic and _ business 
organization and regulation, govern- 
ment, history and theory of law. 


The faculty of the Law School of 
the University of Chicago has been 
studying its curriculum for the past 
five years, and although it does not 
exemplify entirely the principles set 
forth by President Hutchins in his 
recent book, The Higher Learning in 
America, it moves in their direction. 
Announcing the revised curriculum 
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Dean H. A. Bigelow spoke in part 


as follows: 


The economic, social, and govern. | 
mental changes that are daily taking | 


place, some of them of the most funda. 
mental character, emphasize the fact 
that the lawyer and the judge must 
be much more than well-trained legal 
technicians. 

The sit-down strike, the state and 
national legislation that has been pro. 
duced and proposed in the last few years 
obviously involve problems to which a 
merely legalistic approach is not ade- 
quate. They involve fundamental prin- 
ciples of ethics, economics and politics, 

We intend that our graduates shall be 
good lawyers, but we wish that in addition 
to being skilled counselors and advocates, 
they should have an understanding not 
only of the legal, but also of the broader 
implications of these present-day prob- 
lems. When it is considered that a large 
proportion of our legislators and admin- 
istrative officers are lawyers, the need for 
such a training becomes even more 
marked. 

We do not pretend that this new 
curriculum will equip students to solve 
all the fundamental legal and economic 
problems and the conflicts of society. 
But we do expect that we will equip 
them with a better understanding of the 
nature of those problems and conflicts, 
what approaches there are to their 
solution, and some evaluation of the 
factors evolved in the application of 
the approaches. 
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nda. Govermental Trespassing into the administrative affairs of 
fact colleges and universities. 

must N HIS address last November as Pointing out that Federal subsidies 
legal | its retiring president Mr. Upham, ,... having “the insidious effect” of 


of Miami University, gave the 
and = National Association of State Uni- 
Pro. —-yersities a jolt. He said in essence 
eats that the Association should develop 


putting state-supported institutions 
under the supervision of small bureau- 
crats in Washington, President Ruth- 
ven spoke in part as follows: 


. * | aprogram or go out of existence. a 08 te 
ade. President Upham’s scholarly ad- Our universities are facing a crisis. 
yrin- I wonder if you realize that only two of 


dress, printed in School and Society of 


the State-supported institutions are free 


s. 
I be owe open i tlagoane we 9 —_ of supervision by State agencies, including 
tion y the State Legislature. 


tes, | interested in the destiny of higher This situation has had an astonishingly 


not | education. His review of the rela- rapid rise in the last ten years. I mention 
der | tionships of state umiversities to jt simply to develop the further thought 
‘ob- | Federal and state authorities is par- that day by day we see the Federal 
ge | ticularly pertinent because of the Government taking over more super- 
un- | belief of many people that govern- vision of State-supported institutions. 
for mental authorities are usurping some It is not only good sense, but absolutely 
aii | of the prerogatives of state institu- necessary to the preservation of our 
i tions. It is much to be hoped that pen . —— for = “os 
Ive | the National Association of State “sit Chi wig 1 aie wid eh ee 
nic | Universities will develop a vigorous iead chi 8 a ee pret artop aber 
eadership rather than drift with the tide. 
ty. | program as the agency best adapted 
uip | tocope with these problems. At the same meeting which Presi- 
the | The importance of meeting the dent Ruthven addressed, President 
ts, | question of the invasion of university Aydelotte, of Swarthmore College, 
er | rights by governmental authorities called attention to “the terrible 
he has been further stressed by President danger” confronting American educa- 
of Ruthven, of the University of Mich- tion and observed that Swarthmore 


igan,in an address beforethe American College feels so strongly about the 
Philosophical Society during the mid- situation that “we refuse to let our 
dle of February. President Ruthven students accept Federal subsidies.” 

' warned against threats to “academic He urged this step, he explained, in 
freedom and institutional independ- order “to teach students self-reliance 
ence” which are ‘“‘developing on our and to try to break this vicious chain 
horizon.” He particularly cited the of relying on the government for 
growth of Federal subsidies and the everything.” Continuing his remarks, 

| encroachment of state legislatures New York Times, February 21, 1937. 
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he warned that “the very freedom of 
endowed universities has affected the 
freedom of State Universities and 
if the endowed institutions give up 
they can no longer bolster the State 
schools.” 

Within the past week the writer 
has heard one of the outstanding 
administrators of the nation express 
in private much the same opinion 
voiced by Presidents Ruthven and 
Aydelotte. Apparently, in the judg- 
ment of a number of leading educators, 
the situation is becoming so serious 
that action is demanded. As far as 
state institutions are concerned, the 
medium for discussion and for action 
seems logically to be the National 
Association of State Universities. It 
is to be hoped that Presiderit Upham’s 
successor in the presidency of that 
Association will take steps immedi- 
ately for the extensive exploration of 


this important question. 
W. H. C. 


Student Religion 
[acto of interested in the 


question of student religion will 

find a recent report from Yale 
University of considerable value. In 
1931 the Connecticut Survey Com- 
mittee on Transition from School to 
College began an extended investiga- 
tion of 3,167 students in 39 colleges 
from 103 secondary schools. This 
committee now gives the first public 
report of its findings from the pen of 
Professor Hugh Hartshorne, of the 
Yale Divinity School. 

The outstanding facts concerning 
student religion discovered in this 
investigation are these: One-third of 
the students entering college as Fresh- 
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men have no interest in religion, find 
no value in it, and get along without 
it; a second one-third state that 
although religion does not mean much 
to them for the present they believe 
that later in their lives it may become 
vital; the remaining third express 
their interest in religion and testify 
that they find it helpful or a vital part 
of their lives. 

These facts, simply stated, amount 
to this: only one of every three stu- 
dents entering college is currently 
interested in religion. Critics of the 
colleges who denounce their anti- 
religious influences must reckon with 
this authenticated fact. They must 
recognize that the problem of religion 
among college students exists _pri- 
marily not in the college but in the 
homes, the churches, and the educa- 
tional institutions below the college. 
When these facts brought out by Mr. 
Hartshorne’s study are thoroughly 
digested by the churches, perhaps 
the numerous and occasionaily vicious 
attacks of the religionists upon the 
colleges will be less frequent and 
less dogmatic. 

During the past fifteen months 
several apparently unjustified attacks 
have been made upon a number of 
colleges and universities throughout 
the country. During October, 1935, 
for example, Dr. Arthur Brown, of 
the Ninth Presbyterian Church of 
Philadelphia, described the colleges 
in a sermon as hotbeds of atheism, 
and alleged that fifty per cent of the 
professors at Bryn Mawr and else- 
where disbelieve in God. A few 
months later a member of the faculty 
of a prominent theological seminary, 
visiting western state universities, 
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made headlines at every institution 
at which he stopped because of his 
denunciation of the influences of col- 
lege professors upon student religion. 
More recently a book, Crucifying 
Christ in Our Colleges, has appeared 
by an individual named Dan Gilbert. 

These are but a few of the recent 
criticisms of student religion in the 
colleges. They and others are all 
built upon the assumption that the 
student enters college a_ religious 
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enthusiast and that he is weaned 
away from his faith only by the 
unprincipled innuendoes or direct on- 
slaughts of nonreligious or antireligious 
professors. Mr. Hartshorne’s find- 
ings demonstrate that this assumption 
is false. If college students are no 
longer as devout as they once were, 
the chief fault seems to lie not with 
the colleges but with the institu- 
tions which mold them before they 
matriculate. W.H.C. 
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An Institutional History 


History OF THE Onto State UNIveERsity, 
1870-1910, Vo.tumE I, dy Alexis Cope. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1920. xxix+612 pp. $3.50. 

History OF THE OuI0 STATE oR. hall 
1910-1925, VotumE II, dy Osman C. 
Hooper. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Press, 1926. viii+297 pp. 
$3.50. 

History OF THE Ou10 STaTE UNIVERSITY: 
ADDRESSES AND PROCEEDINGS OF THE 
SEMICENTENNIAL CELEBRATION, OcTo- 
BER 13-16, 1920, Votume III, edited 
by Thomas C. Mendenhall and Joseph S. 


Myers. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State 
University Press, 1922. v+460 pp. 
$3.50. 


History OF THE Onto StaTE UNIVERSITY: 
THE UNIVERSITY IN THE GREAT War, 
VotumeE IV, dy Wilbur H. Siebert. 
Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press,1934. ix+33Ipp. $3.50. $10.00 
for the set of four volumes. 


Education, in and for a democratic 
society as institutionalized in Ohio State 
University with its spectacular growth, is 
of more than ory | interest. This uni- 
versity originated from a congressional 
grant of public lands approved by 
President Lincoln in 1862, opened its 
doors in September, 1873, with about 
fifty students in the first college year, and 
began its career as an agricultural and 
mechanical college. Through years of 
groping, its ideals became more clearly 
defined, its scope was enlarged, and its 
place as a growing institution of wide 
service was realized. The complete his- 
tory of this institution would involve the 
history of American civilization, especially 
in the Middle West. The essential facts 
given in this work are an important 
permanent contribution to the history of 
education, and, furthermore, are a source 


of especial personal interest to students 
whose lives were a part of this institution, 
The authors had close access to the 
original data, and although they were 
more or less personally connected with 
many events presented, their treatment 
of the history impresses one as objective 
and just. 

The first volume by Alexis Cope, who 
for many years was secretary of the 
institution, deals in considerable detail 
with the history of the institution from 
1870 to 1910; the second volume, from 
1910 to 1925; the third volume, with 
the addresses and proceedings of the 
semicentennial celebration in 1920; and 
the fourth volume, with the University 
during the Great War. Many interesting 
illustrations are given. 

Naturally, this work consists to a large 
extent of chronicles, but through them 
one can see shadowed by the concrete 
data given the outline of a rapidly 
growing institution which arose out of 
the immediate practical needs of a 
pioneer people, and in its growth embraced 
also the wider concerns of civilization. 

J. H. Coursautr 
University of Missouri 


Commencement Addresses 


STranrorD Horizons, dy Ray L. Wilbur. 
Stanford University, California: Stan- 
ford University Press, 1936. x+165 pp. 
$2. 


This book, of happy title, consists 
largely of commencement addresses given 
at Stanford and other universities between 
the inaugural of President Wilbur in 1916 
and the last commencement of 1935. 
There are also included addresses given 
at Yale, the National Industrial Confer- 
ence Board of New York, the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology, Western 
Reserve University, the Department of 
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REVIEWS 


Superintendents of the National Educa- 
tion Association, and during a convoca- 
tion of the University of Buffalo. These 
addresses may be interpreted as embody- 
ing the principles and methods which 
form the ee orl of President Wilbur’s 
diverse public services for a score of 
years. Their titles are significant, many 
of them picturesque, and not a few 
represent figures of speech, such as: 
“Self-Starters,” “Blinders,” and “Goals.” 
These titles, however, are less significant 
of the value of these interpretations than 
are certain extracts from the body of the 
addresses themselves. These extracts, 
although brief, are as a rule significant. 
Among them are: 

The University has given you a diploma, 
not so much as a certificate of work done as an 
admission ticket to new opportunities and to 
new possibilities (page 18). 

Life is an adjustment to values (page 27). 

Keep tuned up and ready for action and in 
touch with your fellow man. Work in 
harmony with the best you can find, with 
religion and high ideals (page 44). 

The difficulty that all democracies must 
face is the tendency common to us all of 
reaching decisions through the feelings and 
emotions rather than through the processes 
of the intellect (page 59). 

No doubt we, like the electrons or protons, 
are controlled by great and as yet unknown 
laws; but we each have personality and 
initiative and we here live in a country where 
there is no limit except one’s own capacities 
in the upward climb (page 74). 

Science gave democracy a propulsive push 
forward. It hastened the new industrial 
revolution (page 93). 

One must work himself if he wants to 
learn. Unfortunately, with the radio and the 
motion picture, as well as with the newspaper, 
our people have developed the habits and 
points of view of spectators (page 102). 

The balancing of the emotions against the 
intellect is the one great problem of democracy. 
It is so easy to follow and so difficult to start 
the mind on the disagreeable task of facing 
reality (page 122). 

So democracy is made up not of equal units 
but of unequal units. Everybody is different 
from everybody else (page 127). 
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We have had the safety of isolation in our 
broad country with its distances. We face 
now the danger of a needed national and even 
world unity (page 153). 

The passions of men play freely around 
government. Democracy can be swayed by 
lies as well as by truths (page 155). 


From these and other extracts, which 
could easily be made, the inference is 
inevitable that President Wilbur brings 
to the presidency of Stanford University 
the great principles of individuality, 
liberty, humanness, and a spirit of 
co-operation with all institutions of the 
higher learning as well as with the 
higher learning itself. 

Cuar.es F. THwina 
Western Reserve University 


A Mine for the Historian 
and Philologist 


A Dicrionary OF AMERICAN ENGLISH ON 
Historica Princip.es, edited by Sir 
William Craigie, with the collaboration 
of James Hulbert and George Watson. 
Chicago: University of Chicago Press, 
1936. Part I, A-Baggage, x+116 pp. 
$4. 


One cannot really review a new diction- 
ary, for the knowledge on which a reliable 
judgment should be based can only be 
gained after long and frequent use. The 
best that can be done is to describe its 
aim, principles, and method, and give a 
superficial estimate of how these have 
been carried out. 

The aim of the present work is to 
exhibit “clearly those features by which 
the English of the American colonies and 
the United States is distinguished from 
that of England and the rest of the 
English-speaking world.” The interest 
is, however, not purely in linguistic 
matters, for in addition to words of 
American origin and those having greater 
currency or special uses here, the editors 
seek to include “every word which has a 
real connection with the development of 
the country.” It thus becomes a mine 
for the historian and the antiquary as 
well as the philologist. Etymologies and 
pronunciations, save when the standard 
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dictionaries are inadequate, are in general 
omitted. 

A system of typographic symbols is 
used to indicate the relative importance 
of words, whether a word is found in 
English before 1600, that a word appears 
to cate originated in the United States, 
and the like. The arrangement of mean- 
ings and evidence is for the most part 
similar to that of the Oxford English 
Dictionary, and Sir William Craigie has 
brought to the new work the learning and 
standards of accuracy for which the older 
book is famous. 

The task is one of immense difficulty 
and has required many collaborators, but 
to judge from the first installment it 
promises to achieve its purpose brilliantly 
and to earn gratitude not only for its 
editors but also for the General Education 
Board, the University of Chicago, and the 
American Council of Learned Societies 
whose generosity has made it possible. 

WixuiaM ALLAN NEILSON 
Smith College 


A Biographical History 


UniversAL EpucaTION IN THE SouTH, 
by Charles William Dabney. Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina: University of 
North Carolina Press, 1936. Vol. I, 
xvi+568 pp. Vol. II, xiv+606 pp. 
$3.75 each. 


In these volumes, Mr. Dabney traces 
the development of the school systems 
of the South from their beginnings until 
the present time. Volume I records 
events — to 1900; Volume II, events 
since that date. It is mainly a bio- 
graphical history, built up around the 
personalities and work of educational 
and social leaders. While the biograph- 
ical material, some of which is interesting 
but irrelevant oditer dicta, is extensive, 
the work does not lose sight of the social 
and economic forces which have influ- 
enced education, nor of larger educational 
movements and more important institu- 
tions. There is a little about many 
phases of educational developments, and 
much about the movement to universalize 
educational opportunities since the Civil 
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War. Facts regarding the racial problem 
are presented without apparent bias, 
The reader catches vivid glimpses of the 
economic misery of poor whites and 
poorer Negroes. And the author gives a 
good account of the efforts of humani- 
tarians to improve the lives of the 
miserables. 

The historical accounts in Volume I of 
educational developments in the several 
states are necessarily brief and are based 
largely upon secondary sources; nor have 
all i the om secondary sources been used, 
While the work, generally, has been care- 
fully prepared, the author makes some 
claims which are indefensible. Of such 
nature is the claim that Jefferson’s 
proposal was the “first . . . ever made 
for local taxation for public schools.” 
Nearly a century before Jefferson pro- 
posed anything, New England towns 
were compelled by law to tax themselves 
for the support of schools, and somebody 
must have proposed that. The argument 
presented against the public character of 
the Massachusetts law of 1647 may well 
be challenged on the ground that a 
theocratic state is a state; a biblical com- 
monwealth, a commonwealth. Readers 
will notice and make proper allowance 
for the enthusiasm of an author who has 
been identified with the educational 
struggle in the South. 

The sources upon which much of the 
story since the Civil War, particularly 
since 1900, is based, are often primary and 
have been examined by Mr. Dabney 
himself. The account of the Southern 
Education Movement given in the second 
volume is especially valuable. A con- 
siderable amount of source material, in 
the form of extracts from speeches, 
proceedings of educational conventions, 
and the like, is reproduced. While such 
material represents one of the excellencies 
of the book, some of it might well have 
been summarized. The assembling of 
reliable material on the work of the 
Conference for Education in the South, 
the Southern Education Board, the 
General Education Board, and of various 
ame oe agencies in the field of 

egro education is timely and significant. 
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REVIEWS 


The work has a bibliography of thirty 
pages, a good index, appendices, and 
illustrations. Much of the work is docu- 
mented, and much of it is not. The 
organization of the materials of the book 
could be improved; yet, in spite of some 
defects, the work is one of considerable 
merit. Students of American education 
and American history are indebted to the 
author and the University of North 
Carolina Press for an important addition 
toour educational and historical literature. 

James MuLHERN 
University of Pennsylvania 


Students in One State 


Tue University, COLLEGE, AND NORMAL 
ScHooL SruDENTS IN OREGON, dy 
Roland G. Will. Columbus, Ohio: 
Ohio State University Press, 1936. 
1s2pp. (Ohio State University Studies, 
Contributions in Education, No.1.) $2. 


This publication, a re-working of a 
doctoral dissertation, is the result of an 
attempt to collect, tabulate, and study a 
large quantity of data concerning students 
in all the higher educational institutions 
in one state during one year. The data 
were gathered by means of a 32-item 
questionnaire, answered by 8,192 stu- 
dents. This number represents 85.5 per 
cent of all the students regularly enrolled 
in all twelve colleges, universities, and 
normal schools in the state of Oregon 
during the academic year 1929-30. Most 
of the information collected concerns the 
economic and social background of the 
students and includes such matters as 
nationality and birthplace of parents and 
grandparents; the social, economic, and 
intellectual conditions in the students’ 
homes; and the number and kinds of ele- 
mentary and secondary schools attended. 
In addition, information was obtained 
regarding certain personal characteristics 
of the students and the activities in which 
each student engaged while in college. 

The data concerning the background of 
the students in the normal me e's are 
especially significant in that it is dis- 
closed that these students have not been 
equipped by previous economic, social, 
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and academic circumstances to a degree 
nearly equal to that of the students in all 
the other types of higher education within 
the state. This conclusion is based on 
evidence relative to the income of the 
families of normal-school students, their 
family reading habits, education of the 
parents, occupations of the fathers, types 
of homes in which they lived, and the 
kinds of schools which they have attended. 

In recent years, workers in the field of 
higher education have been pointing out 
the need for more information about how 
students have lived before they enter 
higher institutions. If this need is gen- 
uine, studies such as Mr. Will’s should be 
multiplied. There are some critics of 
the higher learning, however, who will 
have doubts about the value of certain 
kinds of sociological information in help- 
ing higher education to find a way out of 
the confusion in which it is said to have 
fallen. 

It is noteworthy that the author of 
this study has done a thorough job of 
collecting and tabulating a large quantity 
of data which have become amenable, in 
his hands, to the usual disciplinary 
techniques. 

FRANKLIN V. THOMAS 
Ohio State University 


The Best of Its Size 


WeEssTER’s COLLEGIATE DICTIONARY. 
(Fifth Edition.) Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts: G. and C. Merriam Company, 
1936. xxvi+1274 pp. $3.50. 


The new edition of this well-known 
dictionary is a completely revised version 
of its predecessor. Though only thirty- 
six pages longer than the fourth edition, 
the new volume is considerably expanded 
because a different type (quite as legible 
as that of the fourth edition) permits the 
addition of approximately four lines to 
each page. Part of this addition natu- 
rally includes new words and new mean- 
ings of old words. The different classes 
of neologisms may be illustrated by “face 
lifting,” “fair catch” (football), “gullah,” 
“hyper-thyroidism,” “halitosis,” “defla- 
tion” (in the financial sense), “Fianna 
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Fail,” “Nazi.” One misses many slang 
and colloquial expressions, however; but 
perhaps the omission is intentional. Still 
“boob” seems no more vulgar than “fall 
guy,” and “boodler” has become almost, 
if not quite, a respectable word. Prob- 
ably the editors suppose that “bogy” 
is the correct form of “boogy”; but the 
latter, especially in the compound “ boogy- 
man,” is the more awful to many youthful 
Americans. One misses, too, “bone, v.” 
in the sense of “cram.” These illustra- 
tions could be increased vastly by use of 
the other letters in the alphabet. 

Many of the cases of revision of 
definitions might be used to teach 
lexicographical technique. For instance 
the earlier book defines “Dutchman” as 
follows: 


1. a man of Dutch birth. 
vessel, etc. 


2. Naut. A Dutch 


The new one reads: 


I. a person of any of the Dutch (Germanic) 
peoples. Obs. exc. in local, careless, or 
slang usage. 

2. a native of the Netherlands. 

3. Naut. a Dutch vessel, etc. 


Perhaps a better example of technique 
is “fakir.” The old definition lacked 
systematic order: 


a dervish; a member of any of the religious 
orders of Islam; loosely, esp. in India, a 
beggar or itinerant wonder-worker of other 
religions. 


Contrast: 


a member of any sect of Moslems taking a 
vow of poverty; a dervish: hence, a member of 
any of the religious orders of Islam; hence, 
loosely, and esp. in India, a mendicant or 
itinerant wonder-worker of other religions; 
a yogi. 

Probably thousands of such improve- 
ments, not to speak of minor additions, 
indicating provenience and the like could 
be found. I have noticed only one fault 
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in definition: “ boodle, 1. a collection or lot 
of persons; a crowd.” It should be 
indicated that this meaning applies only 
to the phrase “the whole boodle.” 
Corrections in definitions of words of 
political import—for example, “fez,” 
“fascisti,” valuable as they are to stu. 
dents of all ages, are notable improve. 
ments. Without reservation, then, this 
new edition of Webster’s Collegiate Dic. 
tionary can be recommended as the best 
dictionary of its size. 
J. R. Huvserr 
University of Chicago 


A Study of Fallacies 


THe Critique or Poor Reason, dy 
Arnold H. Kamiat. New York: The 
author, 1936. 143 pp. $1.50. 


The value to be found in this book lies 
in a keen discussion of the more important 
fallacies involved in thought and reason- 
ing. This discussion of fallacies departs 
considerably from the traditional pattern 
as found in books dealing with logic. 
Illustrative material used is fresh and 
much more closely allied with everyday 
experience than that commonly found. 
As a result the book is unusually inter- 
esting and readable. It is perhaps as 
instructive a discussion of logical fallacy 
as has yet been written. 

The general theme of the book, how- 
ever, is far less satisfactory. The author 
takes the position that all sound thinking, 
past and present, is that of the philos- 
ophers; the thinking done by the rest of 
humanity is essentially wade Pray From 
this, the conclusion is reached that sound 
reasoning ability is to be developed by 
the study of academic philosophy. 

In the reviewer’s opinion the author 
fails to present substantial evidence to 
support the truth of his proposition, and 
the logic of his argument is in fact ques- 


tionable. Wa ter A. Howe 


Ohio State University 
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